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SPAIN. 


etre war against the Carlists seems still to proceed with 
unabated success. If Estella falls before the winter 
has set in, the obstinacy of Don Cartos himself will 
perhaps shrink from continuing the contest. As the ulti- 
mate victory of the central Government becomes more 
certain, the complications which have been obscured by the 
civil war assume a natural prominence. The promotion 
of one of the chiefs of the army to the first place in the 
Ministry is suspicious, if not ominous. General JOvELLAR 
had temporarily transferred to General Primo pe Rivera 
the administration of the War Department, that he might 
himself share the labours and the credit of the campaign 
in the North. His presence at the siege of Seo de Urgel 
was attributed to jealousy of Martinez Campos, who had 
already on an important occasion used his military position 
for political purposes. As soon as the fortress surrendered 
General JovELLar returned in haste to Madrid, and General 
Primo DE Rivera retired from the War Office. A few days 
afterwards it became known that dissensions had arisen 
among the Ministers on a question which was probably 
the ostensible rather than the real ground of difference. It is 
thought that it will be expedient either for financial or for 
political reasons soon tosummon a Cortes, and it was therefore 
necessary to determine the elective franchise. According to 
the provisions of two or three recent Constitutions which 
are perhaps supposed to be practically in force, the Parlia- 
mentary system in Spain is based on universal suffrage. 
The Moderate members of the Government held, not 
without plausible reason,* that it would be desirable to 
provide a better constituency ; while the Liberals argued 
that the change, if any, should be effected by the Cortes 
themselves. The issue wasin fact practically unimportant, 
because a Spanish Parliament always reflects the opinions of 
the Government by which itis convoked. Sacasta, ZoRRILLA, 
and CasTELar have within a few years been respectively 
supported by unanimous Assemblies, returned to support 
the most conflicting political systems. There can be no 
doubt that the next Chrtes will both recognize the title of 
Atronso XII. and the claim of the Minister for the time 
being to direct the policy of the nation. The late Ministers 
are not to blame for desiring a nominal explanation of the 
reasons which really led to the disruption of the Cabinet. 
It is possible that Queen IsaseLLa had more to do with the 
change than any electoral theory. 

Canovas DEL CasTILLo, to whom the young Kine is 
chiefly indebted both for his education and for his elevation 
to the throne, has, since the restoration, presided over a 
Cabinet selected from different parties. It was his object to 
postponé political divisions until the Carlist war should be 
ended, and the d: firmly established. During the late 
discussions the Prime Mrnister sided with the Liberal 
minority; or perhaps he hoped to effect a compromise. 
When it became impossible to maintain the union of 
Canovas Castitio declined to retain office, 

use the coalition which he had formed was now finally 
dissolved. It is not certain whether his successor was pre- 
ferred as a neutral politician, or as a general and Minister 
of War. The politicians of Madrid cannot but be conscious 
that any power which they exercise is held at the will of 
the military chiefs. The dissolution of the army by the 
treasonable imbecility of the Republicans es Be | the 


Carlist war, and in return the civil contest has created an | 


army which may now control at its pleasure the destinies of | 


Spain. The Cortes, whether they are elected by limited or by 
universal suffrage, will be but formal representatives of 
national sovereignty. Not two years have passed since a 
Captain-General of Madrid, who was not even actuated by 
motives of personal ambition, turned a Cortes chosen by 
universal suffrage out of doors, to the general satisfaction. 
Twelve months afterwards two or three subordinate gene- 
rals substituted a Monarchy for a Republic, without think- 
ing it necessary to submit to the farcical form of consulting 
any supposed representatives of the nation. The Kine 
himself is so far independent of the chiefs of the army that 
they have nothing to put in his place. No one of their 
number is sufficiently eminent to exercise supreme power 
in his own name; and, with perhaps the solitary exception 
of Mortones, they are unanimously opposed to a Republic. 
The only new combination which could be attempted with 
a temporary prospect of success would be the restoration of 
IsaBELLA as Queen, or perhaps as Regent; but it would be 
a hazardous experiment to depend on the favour of a QuEEN 
at the cost of incurring the hostility of her successor. In 
three or four years ALFonso will have attained full age; 
and his popularity would be contrasted with the tainted 
reputation of his mother. 

» A more serious controversy than any theoretical dispute 
on the suffrage fundamentally divides the Liberals from 
the so-called Moderates in Spain. The Church treats as 
an independent power with the State; and its claims have 
warm supporters and bitter opponents. When the restora- 
tion first took place, the Government courted the good will 
of the clergy by offering them protection from the affronts 
of the Republicans, and by tendering the restoration of all 
ecclesiastical property which had not yet been sold. Pro- 
fessors whose opinions were obnoxious to the priests were 
silenced or expelled; and a new project of Constitution, 
framed in concert with the Ministry, narrowly restricted 
the right of Nonconformist worship. The deference of the 
Government to the Church may perhaps have been the 
result of personal bigotry on the part of some of the Minis- 
try ; but it was also an object of political calculation to 
detach the Holy See from the side of Don Cartos. The 
Pops, although he has never positively declared himself in 
favour of either claimant, has on the whole inclined to the 
winning side. It is characteristic of the blindness of 
Romish policy that the demands of the Church became 
more extravagant as its power of serving the Government 
declines with the waning fortunes of Don Cartos. The 
outrageous pretensions of the Nuncio, though they have 
only been published since the change of Government, had 
probably been communicated to the late Ministry, and may 
have furnished the cause of their disagreement. The 
Holy See publicly insists on the maintenance of a Cencor- 
dat by which twenty years ago Isapetia II. purchased at 
the expense of her subjects condonation for her personal 
eccentricities. The Nuoncio requires that Protestant- 
ism and schism should be totally prohibited, that the 
Church should exercise an absolute censorship over litera- 
ture, and possess exclusive control of education. The 
secular power is to into effect the censures 
of the Church; and im general Spain is to be 
placed under the same system of Government which 
prevailed in England during the reign of the Queen 
whom proselytes and writers of school-books approved by 
Cardinal Mannixc designate as “ Mary the Good.” As if 
for the purpose of identifying himself with the most 
offensive demands which can be urged in his name, the 
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Pore has taken occasion to elevate the Nuncio, Monsignor 
Simroxt to the rank of Cardinal. It is difficult to 
reconcile the audacity, or rather the impudence, of 
the Papal claims with the sagacity which flatterers 
attribute to Rome. Cardinal Mannina’s gentle speeches 
are more effectually answered by the Nuycio than in 
a score of Mr. Giapstone’s pamphlets. Irish prelates 
who complain of restraints on their spiritual freedom 
perhaps regret the candid avowal of the policy which the 
Church pursues wherever it can hope for obedience. The 
folly of risking the alienation of the only European State 
which still acknowledges the authority of Rome is highly 
characteristic of the present Pore. Ina late allocution 
Pivs IX. pathetically deplored the fall of a petty South 
American tyrant whose unscrupulous devotion to the 
Church had at last worn out the patience of his country- 
men. He may probably soon have occasion to record the 
rebellion of Spain against his own medizval autocracy. It 
is understood that the Cabinet will summarily reject the 
Nencio’s demands; and if he consequently asks for his 
passports, he will have been the instrument of the silliest 
measure yet adopted by the most blundering of contem- 


porary potentates. 

The dynastic projects of some members of King 
Atronso’s family are recorded in a curious and interesting 
letter of a French Correspondent to the Times. It may be 
presumed that the writer, who appears to be familiarly 
acquainted with the illustrious personages assembled at 
Vichy, has received their sanction for publishing their 
conversation. He has discussed the interests of Spain and 
of the Bournon dynasty with Moriones, with Toppers, and 
with the Duchess of Moytrensier. It would seem by his 
silence that he has not been admitted to the confidence of 
Queen Isanetta. The Monrrensier family appear to limit 
their aspirations to a marriage between the young Kina 
and a daughter of the Duke; and, if the young lady de- 
serves, as is probable, the praises of the Correspondent, the 


. arrangement seems to be prospectively feasible and jadi- 


cious. Unluckily the proposed bridegroom is not yet 
eigliteen years old, and the Princess is only fourteen. ‘The 
aunoancement of the scheme is probably intended as an 
informal proposal of the alliance, and as a disclaimer of any 
more atabitious pretensions on the part of the Duke. or 
Duchess of Montrensier. A confidential statement of the 
projects of the QuzEN would be still more imteresting. It 
is known that she is not on friendly terms with her brother- 
in-law, nor will she pardon Admiral Torsre for his leading 
share in her expulsion from the throne. It is understood 
that Canovas pe~ CastiLLo had consistently opposed her 
return to Spain. His successors will do well to follow his 


example. 


THE O'CONNELL CENTENARY SQUABBLE. 


yp O’ConneLt Centenary continues to supply Irish 
factions with unexpected occupation. The Church had 
the merit of being the first to remember that O’ConneLt 
was born in 1775. The Lord Mayor of Dus.ty, as the 
obedient follower of the clergy, determined to celebrate the 
memory of the great demagogue as a saint, and only 
secondarily as a patriot. The appropriation to a religious 
communion of the popularity which still attaches to the 
name of O’CoyNeLL was apparently a deliberate scheme. 
The Pops himself, in one of his late addresses, took occasion 
to mention the celebrated Irish orator as an example to the 
laity of the present day. Nothing was easier than to 
forget that on one side O’ConneLt had more in common 
with Mazzixi or Garipatpi than with the modern Ultra- 
montanes of Germany and Italy. His professed devotion 
to the principle of religious equality was perhaps con- 
doned or applauded as a pious fraud. On the other hand, 
secular agitators claimed with equal plausibility to be re- 
garded as the legitimate successors of the Liberator. 
He had achieved his triumphs by intimidating the 
English Government; and during the latter part 
of his life he perpetually held out the threat of 


_rebellion and civil war. Lord O’Hacan, though his 


interference in the festivities was repudiated by the Home 
Rule Association, boasted in his formal eulogy that 
had performed the transcendextly meritorious 
feat of making Ireland ungovernable except by force. The 
votaries of rival shrines of ApoLLo, of Hercutes, or of the 
saints of medizeval mythology, have often been engaged in 
analogous quarrels. O’ConyeLt, like Mercury, discharged 


many various functions, and received corresponding recog- 
nition in diverse spheres— 
Superis deorum 
Gratus et imis. 

Archbishops and Bishops acknowledged him as their 
leader, while Whiteboys and Four-Year-Olds suspended their 
outrages at his command. The Home Rulers naturally in- 
sisted on recalling his connexion with the subterranean 
powers; but Mr. M‘Swivey, adhering faithfully to his in- 
structions, maintained the prominence of the higher or 
ecclesiastical element, and aflronted or silenced the merely 
political malcontents. O’CoNNELL’s pugnacious career was 
in one sense fitly celebrated by a general disturbance ; but 
his admirers may perhaps have regretted that the profane 
Saxon should be allowed an occasion of triumph. 

That the rupture which occurred at the festival had been 
intentionally contrived by the clerical party is proved by 
their determination to prosecute the controversy. The 
Lornp Mayor proposes, in evident competition with the 
Home Rule Association, to establish an O’Connett Club 
or Society, with the device of “Faith and Fatherland.” 
Since Faith means the creed of the Catholic Church, it is 
evident that Mr. M‘Swiney would exclude heretics and 
schismatics from all interest in Ireland, or, as it is called 
for the sake of alliteration, in their Fatherland. In the 
course of a generation the O’ConNELt tradition has been 
altered or perverted. It is true that scarcely any Irish 
Protestants followed the formidable agitator who used the 
priests as his election agents and as collectors of his private 
revenue ; but O’ConneLt always cherished his alliance with 
English politicians who would not have countenanced a 
professedly sectarian party. ‘‘ Faith and Fatherland,” like 
the priority given at the Lorp Mayor’s dinner to 
the Pore over the QurEN, is a phrase inconsistent with 
the professions and the practice of O’Connen. If 
the clerical version of the O’CoxneLt legend is imperfectly 
accurate, the devotion of Mr. Burr and his adherents is not 
less heterodox. O’CONNELL never separated himself from 
the Roman Catholic clergy ; nor would he have sympathized 
with the efforts of the Home Rule party to undermine their 
influence with the people. Both the contending factions 
have a partial right to use his name, but neither is entitled to 
a monopoly. The admiration for his character and exploits 
which may perhaps be compatible with squabbles over his 
memory is confined to his native country and his sect. 
Although the majority of intelligent Englishmen sympathized 
with the object of his early energies, the personal qualities 
of O’Coxnett have never commanded respect in England. 
Ability which rose to genius, and eloquence which in its own 
kind has rarely been equalled, a just cause, and a genuine 
impulse of patriotism, were all tarnished by cunnimg, by 
unscrupulous violence, and by habitual employment of all 


the resources of calumny and vituperation. O’CoNNELL. 
| was a model demagogue, and perhaps a presentable saint, 
| but he scarcely attained the position of a statesman. 


The comparative influence of the rival schools of 
O’Connellism will be tested in future Irish elections; but 
some time must elapse before the result of the contest can 
be definitively ascertained. In Ireland, as in other parts of 
the world, Roman Catholicism is declining while demo- 
cracy advances. The modern Papal policy which is repre- 
sented and directed by Cardinal CuLLen is an innovation 
on the earlier system which was known to O’ConneLL and 
to Archbishop M‘Hate. The predecessors of Pius LX. had 
not anticipated his suicidal passion for symmetric despotism 
and ostensible unity. ‘The Roman Catholic Church in Ire- 
land had always been thoroughly national; and its loyalty 
to Rome was not less sincere because it involved little 
Papal interference in domestic affairs. The Irish peasantry 
and the educated section of their number who form the 
priesthood can understand hereditary disaffection to Eng- 
land and hatred of Protestants; but it may be doubted 
whether they care greatly for the attributes which have 
been recently assumed by the Pores, or for his claims to the 
obedience of mutinous kingdoms and empires. The Fenian 
Republic, which, notwithstanding Mr. Burr's euphemisms, 
must be the practical embodiment of Home Rule, would 
probably share the bitter hostility to Rome which is 
the fiercest passion of European democracy. There is 
happily no longer a Protestant Establishment to denounce, 
though it may be doubted whether the Catholic clergy 
were well advised in supporting its successful assailants. 
The gentry of all religious persuasions are opposed alike 
to the agitation of the Home Rule demagogues and to 
the political dictation of the clergy. The mass of the people 
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may perhaps be almost equally divided ; but hints of dis. | 
,as a rule, neither a fugitive slave, nor anybody else 


affection are less attractive than the open attacks of Home 
Rule orators on the Imperial Government. Mr. Bury has 
hitherto affected extreme deference to the national 
hierarchy, and in his speech at Limerick he ostentatiously 
professes confidence in “ the true-hearted Catholic clergy of 
“this nation”; but events will probably compel him to 
accept the recent proceedings of the clerical party as a 
declaration of war. The Faith to which the proposed 
O’Connett Society will be pledged would exclade Mr. 
Burt from all share in the government of the country 
which is affectedly designated as his Fatherland. In the 
long run appeals to popular prejudice will be found more 
attractive than worn-out religious associations. 

The details of the Dublin squabble and the language 
which has been used on either side are rather amusing than 
important. Irish controversy has always been conducted 
in superlatives of the vituperative kind, and Mr. M‘Swiney 
has no reason to complain of abusive language which has 
often been applied to alien tyrants. He would probably 
have been more leniently treated if his Centenary and his 
Association had been his own personal crotchets. The 
Home Rule journals are well aware that he represents more 
important personages than himself, and it must be a satis- 
faction to employ missiles of abuse and contempt which, if 


the screen of the Lorp Mayor were withdrawn, would im- | 


pinge directly on Cardinal Cutten. The Synod whieh has 
lately continued the work which began at Thurles has 
perhaps excited the suspicion of the. secular agitators. 
When the decrees of the unanimous hierarchy are pub- 
lished, it will probably ke found that the Church denounces 
the preference of political objects to sectarian education. 
Strangers and common enemies may doubt whether it 
would not have been the interest of the Home Rule 
party to disguise for the present, at the cost of some 
self-denial, their unavoidable antagonism to the Roman 
Catholic clergy; but it must be confessed that those 
who instructed Mr. M‘Swixey had offered an irritating 
challenge. It is some satisfaction that the prosecution of 
Home Rule will be impeded or delayed by the internal 
struggles of the two classes which have chiefly opposed the 
English connexion. The Ballot has weakened the clergy, 
who had in a great measure previously superseded the 
landowners in electoral influence; yet it is difficult to 
believe that popular candidates will for the present be able 
to dispense with clerical agency. If the Lorp Mayor finds 
any lay supporters to join his Faith and Fatherland Club, 
the list of members will to some extent indicate the 
remaining strength of the Roman Catholic clergy among 
the middle classes; but the leaning of the multitude 
which determines the fate of elections is more important 
than the opinion of lawyers and tradesmen. The diver- 
gence of the two elements of the O’ConneLL tradition 
proves, not that they were incompatible with his character 
and career, but that in the course of thirty years there 
have been many ecclesiastical and political changes. 


THE ADMIRALTY AND FUGITIVE SLAVES. 


A NEW edition of the Admiralty “ Instructions” in 
regard to the way in which fugitive slaves are to be 
treated by officers of the navy has lately been issued ; 
and the attempt which has been made in it, no doubt with 
the best intentions, to give clearer and more precise 
guidance to officers who have often very difficult duties to 
perform, has led to some very sharpcriticism. The subject 
is in every way @ very important one, for it is of the 
gravest consequence to this country that, on the one hand, 
she should not surrender rights at sea which she has 
hitherto claimed, and, on the other hand, that she should not 
assume responsibilities which she is either unable, or at least 
not distinetly and fully prepared, to bear, with all their 
consequences, The question with which the revised 
“ Instructions” deal is, “ how far officers in command of 
“ Her Magsesty’s ships are justified in receiving on board 
“fugitive slaves who, eseaping from their masters, may 
“claim the protection of the British flag.’ This sentenee 
prepares us for a good deal of loose writing. “ Fugitive 
“slaves” who “ escape from their masters” is of course a 
silly tautology. It is then laid down that “the broad rule 
“to be observed is that a fugitive slave should not be 
“ permanently received on board any description of ship 
“ under the British flag, unless his life would be endangered 
“ if he were not allowed to come on board.” Here again 


is another piece of slipshod nonsense. It is quite clear that, 


not belonging to the ship’s company, or without re- 
cognized business on board, can be permanently received 
on board any description of ship under the British 
flag, for the obvious and-simple reason that the British 
fleet is not a general passenger service, and that the 
Estimates make no provision for the permanent lodging 
and maintenance of everybody who chooses to come 
on board one of Her MaJzsty’s vessels for his own con- 
venience. What is meant is, no doubt, that a fugitive slave 
is not to be received at all unless he is in actual danger of 
his life; but when taken on board this accommodation can 
of course ouly be considered temporary. The whole rule, 
however, as it stands, is absurd, because when a man is 
seen on the point of drowning in the water, or otherwise 
in peril of his life, it is a natural instinct and duty to 
try to save him, whether he is a fugitive slave or not. 
The ‘“ Instructions” then go on to say—in the same 
foolish style—that ‘‘ were it otherwise, the practical result 
“‘ would be, in the first instance, to encourage and assist a 
“breach of the law of the (slave-holding) country, and, 
“ next, to protect the person breaking that law.” It is 
obvious that, in the first instance, the effect would be to 
save the life of a person in danger of losing it, and that, in 
the second instance, it would amount to protection while 
the person was on board, which would throw the breach 
of the law of the slave-owning country into the third in- 
stance. It is further pointed out that a contrary rule 
would lead to endless disputes and difficulties with the 
legal masters of slaves, which is as much as to say that 
the masters of the fugitive slaves would not like it, which 
will be readily understood. As an illustration of the diffi- 
culties which might thus arise, it is remarked that the 
‘“‘ whole slave portion of the crews” engaged in the pearl 
fishery in the Persian Gulf might take refuge on board 
British ships, and, if made free then, their masters would 
be entirely ruined, and “the mistrust and hatred caused 
“in their minds would be greatly prejudicial to British 
“ interests.” 

After these general considerations, some specific rules 
follow. When a slave comes on board a ship or boat in 
harbour, or within territorial waters, either to escape from 
the alleged cruelty of his master, or to avoid the conse- 
quences of his own misdeeds, “ the slave must not be 
“allowed to remain on board after it has been proved to 
“the satisfaction of the officer in command that he is 
“legally a slave,” and he must therefore be given up. 
This extraordinary sentence conveys the impression that 
it has hitherto been the habit of British naval officers to 
afford hospitality on board their vessels to the criminal 
classes of the countries which they visit. Nothing can be 
more preposterous than the notion that any British officer 
would have the slightest doubt or hesitation as to sur- 
rendering a regular criminal who claimed his _protec- 
tion. It is not as to actual criminals, but only as to 
fugitive slaves whose offence is that they wish to 
away from their masters, that any instructions are 
required. In the case of a fugitive slave who claims 
protection on the ground that he has been detained con- 
trary to treaties existing between Great Britain and the 
country from which he has eseaped, officers are directed 
to inquire into the law and the fact, and, in the event of 
the claim being made good, “the local authorities should be 
“ requested to take steps to ensure his not relapsing into 
“slavery.” The contingency of the local authorities de- 
clining or neglecting to take these steps does not of course 
fora moment enter into the mind of the Sotomon who 
indited this amazing document. Then there is a third 
ease where a British ship or boat is on the high seas, and 
the fugitive slave, who may have escaped from a vessel 
also at sca, would be in danger of losing his life if not re- 
ceived on board; here “the slave should be retained on 
** board, on the ground that on the high seas the British 
“vessel is a part of the dominions of the Qursn; but 
“ when the vessel returns within the territorial limits of 
“the country from a vessel of which the slave has escaped, 
‘““he will be liable to be surrendered on demand being 
“made, supported by necessary proofs.” 

It will be seen that this is an extremely confused and 
absurdly worded circular, and it is difficult to understand 
how the Naval Secretary of the Admiralty, Rear-Admiral 
Hatt, whose signature is attached, can possibly have 
written it, or how My Lords can have passed it, if, as is 
perhaps doubtiul, they ever read it. What the Lords of the 
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Admiralty wished to do was of course to put officers on their 
guard against making themselves direct accomplices of fugi- 
tive slaves, and offering the temptation of free accommoda- 
tion to the latter whenever they chose to avail themselves 
of it. This warning is very necessary, and there is no 
reason why it should not be conveyed in a few plain and 
simple sentences. If any man is found swimming to a ship 
or boat, and in danger of drowning if he is not taken on 
board, common humanity requires that, whether he is a 
slave or not, he should, if possible, be taken on board. It is 
another question, however, how long he is to be allowed to 
stop there. If the ship is in the open sea, it seems rea- 
sonable enough that he should be allowed to remain 
until she touches some point where he can land, or 
passes some vessel which will take him on board. If the 
ship is in a port or harbour of the country claiming the 
slave, it is not the business of the British Navy to do slave- 
catching for it, and the slave may be allowed to slip off 
when he can. All that he has a right to expect is temporary 
accommodation at a time of danger to life. The position 
of this country in regard to the slave-trade has already 
been sufficiently well defined. We all detest and abomi- 
nate slavery in every form, and are anxious that it 
should be done away with; but there are at least a 
good many of us who think it necessary, before making 
an attempt to suppress slavery by direct intervention in 
any way, to count the cost and consider whether, after 
all, it is an effort which is practicable. The sentimentalists 
are of course up in arms at the idea of leaving the slave at 
the mercy of his master, but they shut their eyes to the 
responsibilities which would beassumed if free passages 
were to be offered to all fugitive slaves who chose to claim 
the accommodation. It is perhaps not very likely that the 
“whole slave portion’ of the pearl fishers of the Persian 
Gulf would rush to our ships, but it is quite certain that, 
if facilities were offered to slaves to escape, large numbers 
would from time to time avail themselves of the opportunity. 
The British fleet is kept up for our own use and not for 
the use either of slaves or slave-owners. The slaves have no 
right to come on board, except by grace and favour, and 
ig: temporarily there is no place for them on board ; and, 
on the other hand, the slave-owners have no right to 
claim the use of our ships as a sort of pound for lost 
cattle. If they cannot keep their slaves, they must catch 
them for themselves as best they can. Nothing can be 
more monstrous than the idea that the British Navy is to 
be degraded by rendering services of such a kind. If, 
however, we are going to organize a regular system of 
deporting slaves and giving them freedom, let it be done 
openly and systematically, and with a full appreciation of 

e responsibilities thus undertaken. The sentimental- 
ists are now asking, in the usual tones, whether this 
is the country of Cxiarkson, Granvitte Saarp, and 
Witeerrorce? We believe it is, but we have also an im- 
pression that the great act with which these names are 
associated was a voluntary sacrifice on the part of this 
country, which was quite within its power, and not an 
attempt to enforce similar measures on independent States. 
This is a case in which common sense is wanted on both 
sides. We cannot allow men to be drowned within an 
arm’s length of safety ; but, on the other hand, our ships 
are not sent out for the purpose of helping off fugitive 
slaves. These new “Instructions” ought to be with- 
drawn if only on account of their looseness and con- 
fusion of mind, for they are calculated to make the 
country a laughing-stock wherever they are read; but 
there is also a much more serious reason why this should 
be done, and that is, that the writer of the document has in 
his utter fatuity, and no doubt unconsciously, given notice 
of, the surrender of rights at sea which this country has 
always claimed, and is by no means, we fancy, ready to 
abandon. There can be no doubt that the whole thing is 
an oversight, and will be immediately apologized for and 
wi wn. 


RUSSIAN NIHILISM. 


N enterprising Correspondent of the Daily News has 
published a report which, if it is authentic, throws a 
curious light on the social and political state of Russia. 
The document purports to be the judicial record of an in- 
Fog | into the religious and communistic organization of 
Nihilists. Bakoun1y, the leader or prophet of the sect, 


having long been an exile, enjoys almost unlimited facility 
for producing lucubrations which are afterwards circulated 
by contraband methods within the Empire. Even if the 
account is spurious, it probably represents a general belief 
which is in some degree founded on the actual state of 
facts. The principles of cosmmunism admit only of limited 
variety, although the preachers of the system naturally 
adapt their doctrines to the tastes and prejudices of the 
various communities which they address. In the Western 
parts of the Continent and among English artisans the 
agitation is hostile to every form of religion. Among the 
agricultural labourers attacks on property are generally 
connected with phrases borrowed from the popular lan- 
guage of Dissent. The hereditarily devout Russian peasant 
would probably refuse to listen to any demagogue 
who neglected to prove that the spoliation of the rich was 
the command of Heaven as well as the interest of 
the poor. Neither religious fanaticism nor infidelity has 
any necessary connexion with schemes for the abolition of 
social distinctions and for the equal partition of property. 
The object is in itself sufficiently attractive to large classes 
in every community, but experience shows that even selfish 
cupidity desires to veil itself in a theoretical or imaginative 
disguise. The anarchists and assassins of the Paris Com- 
mune professed to have discovered the secret of universal 
reformation ; and they have so far succeeded in imposing on 
their contemporaries that even in England romances have 
since been written in their honour. Since the days of the 
first French Revolution Jacobins and Socialists have been 
rather a sect than a party, and it is by an accident that 
they have become irreconcilably hostile to the only form of 
Christianity which has been brought to their knowledge. 
Their tenets are substantially the same with those which 
the Anabaptists of Munster professed to derive from divine 
inspiration, or from a literal interpretation of selected 
Scriptural passages. Although the Russian peasantry 
know nothing of the Bible, demagogues who address 
them can have no difficulty in contending that spiritual 
and temporal equality ought to begin on this side of the 
grave. In more cultivated regions, and in higher social 
ranks, men are always ready to be convinced that the evils 
which they suffer are grievances or wrongs inflicted by 
others rather than unavoidable misfortunes. 


The Russian heresy of Nihilism corresponds in character, 
as might be expected, rather with the theological com- 
munism of the sixteenth century than with the subversive 
atheism of modern French demagogues. The numerous 
Nonconformist sects which have openly or secretly sepa- 
rated themselves from the Orthodox Church in Russia are, 
like the earlier English Nonconformists, impelled by excess 
and not by defect of religious zeal to desert the lukewarm 
majority. Some of the sects practise or profess the wildest 
asceticism. The Nihilists fancy themselves to be a chosen 
people; and their religious and political opinions are 
closely connected. One doctrine which they hold in 
common with the anarchists of France,Spain, and Germany 
is recommended by indigenous tradition. The demagogues 
of the West projected an arbitrary and artificial return to 
barbarism in the abolition of central government, in the 
autonomy of local communities, and in the equal participa- 
tion of property. The Russians have from time immemorial 
been familiar with the tenure of land in common by all the 
inhabitants ofa village. Among them the institution of pro- 
perty is imperfectly developed, nor is it strengthened by the 
existence of minute social gradations. The neighbouring 
lord and his agents are probably regarded as strangers, if 
not as enemies ; and when the illiterate village priest is no 
longer the representative of an inspired Church, he also is 
likely to be deemed an intruder. The Emperor is probably 
still an object of loyal and superstitious reverence to the 
masses of the population ; but it seems that the Nihilists 
recognize no authority beyond the limits of the parish, and 
that human regeneration in Russia, as at Paris, is to consist 
in a kind of cellular organization of society. Itis probable 
that the conscription presents to the people the most tangible 
operation of Imperial power. The Russian peasant, though 
he is capable of becoming an excellent soldier, abhors mili- 
tary service, which, until lately, involved a lifelong separa- 
tion from home. The denunciation of capital which is 
common to anarchical reformers in all parts of the world 
probably assumes in rural Russia the form of hatred of 
money-lenders and Jews. 

According to the alleged Act of Accusation, the Nihilists 


resemble in influence and in ubiquity the Jesuits of melo- 
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dramatic fiction. Not confined to remote villages or re- 
stricted to the rank of peasants, they are, according to | 


the supposed Act of Accusation, to be found among Uni- 
versity students and professors and among the higher 
nobility, and some of them are generals or governors 
of provinces. An ex-Judge is said to have expended 
some thousands of pounds in propagating the doctrines 
of the sect, and a rich proprietor has become the travelling 
distributor of prohibited Nihilist books. It is more credible 
that ladies of good family have devised for themselves 
occupation and amusement in the management of the widely 
spread conspiracy. The frivolous and weary life described in 
Russian novels justifies the well-known epigram on a society 
which was rotten before it was ripe. It is possible that, 
instead of a round of corrupt and frivolous intrigue, young 
men and women in search of excitement may dabble in re- 
volutionary and anarchical projects. If it is true that in one 
large province thelocal Board of nobles subscribes in support 
of the agitation, it may be inferred that the upper classes 
desire to use for their own purposes the discontent of the 
ntry. It has long been the policy of the Imperial 
overnment to exclude the gentry from political influence, 
and to rely on the devotion of the mass of the people. The 
conspiracies of former generations were always managed by 
nobles, and it is possible that they may in their turn ex- 
at their dissatisfaction by allying themselves with ple- 
ian malcontents. The emancipation of the serfs, of which 
the Emperor not unjustly received the credit, was effected 
at the expense of the landed proprietors. Although 
common enmities may for atime unite the most dissimilar 
associates, it is certain that Nihilism will make no real 
progress among the upper classes. They at least have no 
religious enthusiasm which could tempt them to encourage 
a revolution which would only be accomplished at their 
own expense. Although the tenets of the sect extend to 
the negation of other institutions as well as of property, 
those who have something will instinctively revolt from the 
doctrine of Nothing. It is more probable that teachers of 
Nihilism may be found in the Universities, for sophistry 
and pedantry have often an affinity for revolution. 


Although it is probable that many extravagant doctrines 
are taught in the wide expanse of the Russian Empire, 


there is no reason to suppose that they involve any serious |’ 


danger to the Government. There is no instance in history 
of great results produced by secret societies, although they 
may sometimes, as in Southern Italy and Sicily, and from 
time to time in Ireland, render exceptional measures neces- 
sary for the preservation of public order. Since the acces- 
sion of Nicnoxas there has been no symptom of disaffection 
in the army, which is strong enough to suppress with the 
greatest ease any popular rising. It is not improbable that 
the Government may regard with indifference theoretical 
conspiracies which are directed more immediately against 
private property than against the State. The spread of 
disaffection with social institutions would furnish an addi- 
tional reason for strengthening the central power. To the 
peasantry Nihilism can mean little except the abolition of 
the rents and other payments which have since the emanci- 
— of the serfs been substituted for personal services. 
e commune, which is, according to the doctrines of the 
sect, to be the sole political organization of the future, 
already exists. The burdens of the conscription and of 
Imperial taxation are imposed by irresistible force; and 
they are probably regarded as dispensations not less in- 
evitable than pestilence or conflagration. No considerable 
part of the Russian population, except in the large towns, 
depends on wages; and the mention of the “ proletariat ” 
as a principal element of society indicates the importation 
of French phrases and fallacies. It is not known that 
distress is common among a rural population which is 
scattered over a vast territory. Ignorance, superstition, 
and the exertions of agitators are much less effective 
agents than hunger, though they may easily produce a crop 
of delusions. The domestic troubles to which Russia may 
perhaps, like other countries, be at some time exposed are 
probably remote. The middle class is small and feeble; 
the nobility have no political influence; and the mass of 
the es are incapable of understanding any but an 
absolute Government. On the whole, Russian society isin 
@ position of stable equilibrium which would be imme- 
diately resumed if it had been temporarily disturbed. 


FRENCH PARTIES. 


OVE, as we know, if put out at the door, will come 
in at the window, and though politics have been 
banished from the French Councils-General, they seem to 
find ready admittance at agricultural meetings. M. Burret 
and the Duke of BroGLiz have each taken this opportunity 
to make political speeches. The Vice-Presipent of the 
Councrt has of late been in such bad repute with the Liberal 
party in the Assembly that he was perhaps glad of an occa- 
sion for saying that he and his colleagues have never 
differed for a single day as to the conduct to be pursued by 
the Government. Yeu cannot call me reactionary, he says in 
effect, without at the same time calling M. Duraure and 
M. Léon Say reactionary. There has never been any dis- 
agreement between us. All that I have done they have 
approved. They are as much responsible for the measures 
you dislike as [ am myself. This assurance would be more 
significant if similar statements were not habitually made 
by every Prime Minister about every Cabinet. If a dozen 
men are to work together in the government of the 
country, it is plain that they cannot all have their own way 
at once. There must be a certain amount of give and take 
between them, and so long as each member of the Cabinet 
thinks that his continuance in office is on the whole bene- 
ficial to the cause he is anxious to serve, he will be content 
to yield as much as he must and to get as much as he 
can. It is part of this system of necessary compromise 
that each man should be willing to share the blame pro- 
voked by the acts of his colleagues. He may personally 
disapprove these acts, but so long as he remains in the 
Ministry he is bound to keep his opinions to himself 
after he has failed to impress them on his colleagues. 
M. Burrer’s assurances as to the perfect accord of the 
Cabinet really tell us nothing more than that M. Duravure 
and M. Léon Say have not yet sent in their resignations. 
So long as they retain office, they must be bound by the 
decisions of the majority. The fact of their remaining at 
their posts is sufficient evidence, even without the Prime 
MunistEr’s counter signature, that they do not as yet differ 
so widely from M. Burret as to make it incumbent on 
them to wash their hands of his policy. 


When M. Bourret ceased to be unmeaning he prudently be- 
came obscure. He and his colleagues have, it seems, thought 
it their first duty to prove that the passing of the Constitu- 
tional Laws did not imply the abandonment of a clearly 
Conservative policy, nor even the adoption of a policy 
which, without being itself revolutionary, would pave the 
way to revolution. It is to be wished that M. Burrer had 
defined what he means by this latter phrase. What is it that 
he has in view when hespeaks of a policy which, without being 
revolutionary, would pave the way to revolution? The 
most natural interpretation is that he is referring to the 
measures which have been pressed upon him by the Con- 
servative Republicans—measures such as the abolition of 
the state of siege, the dismissal of the Prerzct of the Ruénz, 
the prosecution of Bonapartist newspapers, or at all events 
the extension of similar impunity to Republican news- 
papers. ‘These are certainly measures which are not revo- 
lutionary, but M. Burret would have done well to explain 
in what sense they can be said to pave the way for revolution. 
The maintenance of a state of siege is rather an invitation 
to revolution than a discouragement of it. It is a pro- 
clamation to all the world that the Government is unable to 
keep order by the ordinary means at its disposal, and that the 
Legislature is unable or unwilling to give it any additional 
powers. France must be already a prey to revolutionary 
ideas if something like half the departments have to be 
governed as though they were in imminent danger of in- 
vasion or insurrection. If M. Burret is in possession of 
any evidence to this effect, he has been careful to keep it to 
himself. Of the two parties from which the existing Con- 
stitution has anything to fear, the Socialist and the Im- 
perialist, one is still too much cowed and broken to be a 
source of immediate peril—and it is only against immediate 
peril that a state of siege is any protection—while the other 
appears to enjoy as much impunity under a state of siege 
as under the ordinary law. Even in Paris Bonapartist 
newspapers are constantly predicting the speedy restoration 
of the Empire, and warning the supporters of the present 
Constitution that a day of reckoning is near at hand. 
There is much to be said for a policy of inaction as regards 
these truculent declarations, but a policy of inaction is 
altogether inconsistent with a state of siege. There is no 
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reason why the Executive should arm itself with extraor- 
dinary powers of repression and then allow itself to be detied 
ina manner which would probably be punishable if these ex- 
traordinary powers had never been assumed. It is open to 
M. Burrsr to introduce a system of entire liberty or of im- 
eS repression. To keep special powers of repression in 
is hands, and then to omit to use them against the one 
adversary from whom the Government has anything at pre- 
sent to fear, is a sign of weakness rather than of strength. 


Perhaps it is a consciousness of this fact that has led 
the Duke of Broctir in his recent speech tw adopt a more 
conciliatory tone towards the Left Centre. He is nota 
member of the Cabinet, but he is supposed to enjoy the 
contidence of Marshal MacManoy, and not to be altogether 
ignorant of the views of M. Burrer. In the present state 
of parties in the Assembly the action of a wire-puller may 
sometimes be quite as significant as the action of the 
Prive Muvister himself. It may be only a coincidence 
that, just at the moment when observant politicians are 
beginning to speculate whether it will be possible for 
M. Burret to retain office after the meeting of the Assem- 
bly in November, unless he is prepared to abandon the 
attitude of exaggerated tolerance which he has hitherto 
maintained towards the Bonapartists, the Duke of Broetir, 
from whom M. Burret inherited the Bonapartist staff 
whose doings have so often brought him into trouble, 
should preach a frank acceptance of existing institutions, 
and a vigorous effort to maintain them, as the means of 
avoiding the miserable alternation between anarchy and 
absolute power from which France has twice suffered. 
The Duke of Broetie has further discovered that M. 
THieRs was as much concerned as M. Povyer-Quenrrier 
in the payment of the indemnity, and the consequent libe- 
ration of French territory; and the tardy tribute which 
he pays the Ex-President in this same s gives it to 
some extent the air of an olive-branch held ont to the 
moderate Republicans. The difficulty of attaching this 
meaning to the Duxz’s words arises from the extreme 
obviousness of the facts whose recognition is involved in it. 
The Duke of Brociiz has been so successful ix blinding 
himself to the simplest truths in French affairs, that it 
seems scarcely possible that his political vision should have 
survived the violence done to it. But for this the drift of 
his speech would be intelligible enough. He does not like 
the Constitution which the Assembly has given to France, 
but he admits that it was the best which it was in its 
power to give. That perfect combination of tradition and 
progress, of movement and order, of authority and liberty, 
which has been praised by all the masters of political science, 
and was, we may suppose, seen incarnate in the Orleanist 
Monarchy, has not been re-established. The Assembly 
attempted to re-establish it and failed. But the essentials 
of this marvellous triumph of political art have been pre- 
served in the Watton Constitution. The Executive is not 
hereditary, but it is still strong. The Senate will represent 
the peasantry, and so counteract the violence of the great 
towns. The seat of Government remains outside Paris. 
While these blessings are preserved all is not lost, and with 
good sense and patriotism what remains may be made to do, 
not its own work only, but also the work of what is 
wanting. It is possible that this evident disposition to 
make the best of the existing Constitution may foreshadow 
the adoption by the Government of a less timid policy to- 
wards the adversaries of the Republic. There would have 
been more reason to feel sure of this if the Duke of Broatiz 
had not gone out of his way to recall how willing in 1873 
Marshal MacMazon was to destroy the Republic of which he 
had just been chosen President. te instances, as one of the 
Maxsuat’s titles to the respect of his countrymen, his 
readiness, when other solutions seemed possible, to descend 
from the first place in the State. If Marshal MacManon 
was prepared to make way for the Count of Cuamporp in 
1873, without being at the pains to ascertain whether the 
Assembly which was meditating a restoration expressed 
the opinions or the wishes of the electors whom it pro- 
fessedly represented, he may at some future time be equally 
prepared to make way for Prince Louis Napotron. It is a 
gain no doubt for France to have a President who will not 
be privy to a coup d'état unless the consent of the Legis- 
Jature has first been seeured. It would be a further gain 
for her to have a President who is able to understand that 
the consent of a Legislature is only valuable in so far as it 
embodies the consent of the nation by which it is elected. 


THE MONTREAL RIOTS. 


y ee judgment of the Judicial Committee in the case of 
“Brown v. les Curé et Marguilliers de Notre Dame 
“de Montréal” has unfortunately not been accepted as 
binding by the persons to whom it was primarily addressed. 
The order to allow the body of JoserH Gursorp to be buried 
in that part of the Roman Catholic cemetery in which alone 
ecclesiastical funerals can take place has been set at defiance 
indirectly by the Curé and directly by the Montreal mob. 
It was said during the trial that the Canadian Institute 
would not rest satisfied with simple burial in the larger 
part of the cemetery, without the performance of the reli- 
gious ceremonies prescribed by the Roman Catholic ritual. 
This farther demand appears to have been abandoned after 
the Privy Council had given judgment in their favour as re- 
gards the place of interment. The Institute even proposed to 
the Curé and the Churchwardens, that if they would accept 
the news that the decree had been made as equivalent to the 
exhibition of the decree, Guinorp’s body should be buried 
in a perfectly unostentatious manner, ‘The Curé answered 
that, whether the actual decree was or was not shown 
him, his part in the matter would be precisely the same. 
He cherished a profound respect for the QuEEN, and was 
prepared to submit to her authority in everything relating 
to secular affairs. But, as regards spiritual matters, he was 
under a paramount obligation to obey his Bishop ; and so 
long as the Bishop forbade it, he should be compelled to 
refuse burial to JosepH GursorD in consecrated ground. 
The Institute accordingly did nothing until after the 
arrival of the decree, and, due notice having been given tothe 
priest, the funeral was fixed for the 2nd of September. The 
Curé appears no further in the business. The funeral pro- 
cession found on reaching the cemetery that the gates had 
been closed and barred, and that a mob of some five hun- 
dred persons were prepared to prevent their being opened. 
The authorities were appealed to, but they felt, or said 
they felt, unable to act without the presence of a stronger 
military force than could be collected at a moment's notice. 
The body was then taken back to the Protestant cemetery 
where it has lain for the last five years, and for the present 
the Catholic mob enjoy the honours of victory. 

As no further steps seem to have been taken since the 2nd 
of this month, it may be suspected that the Roman Catholic 
authorities are not unwilling to accept some kind of com- 
promise. They must be perfectly aware that when once 
the burial of JosepH Guisorp in the larger part of the 
Roman Catholic cemetery has been ordered by the Supreme 
Court of the Empire, it is impossible for the Government 
to allow the decree to be set at defiance. So long as 
Canada continues tobe a part of the British dominioas, it must 
be ruled by British law, and according to British law the 
terms of the contract under which the representatives of 
JoserH GuiporD claim admission for his body into the 
cemetery must be ascertained and interpreted to the best 
of their ability by the temporal Courts. A civil claim is 
advanced on behalf of the dead man, and the State cannot 
be content to accept the testimony of one of the parties to 
the contract as a conclusive proof of its meaning. Accord- 
ing to the rules accepted by the Roman Catholic commu- 
nity in Canada, ecclesiastical burial is to be refused to 
“ pécheurs publics qui seraient morts dans ]’impénitence,” 
and these “ pécheurs publics” are further defined to be 
*‘ les concubinaires, les filles ou femmes prostituées, les 
sorciers et les farciers, usuriers,” &c. JosteH GurIBoRD’s 
crime consisted in being a member of a literary Society 
which keeps prohibited books in its library, and this, not 
being, in the opinion of the Privy Council, an offence 
ejusdem generis with those specified, was not held to be 
included in the “&c.” of the Quebec Ritual. The 
attempt of the Curé’s counsel to show that GuisorD was a 
public sinner, because he had offended against the decree 
of the Council of Trent which pronounces all who read or 
possess prohibited books to be ipso facto excommunicate, 
broke down because the Judicial Committee could find no 
evidence that the decrees, either of the Council of Trent or 
of the Congregation of the Index, had ever been received in 
France or accepted by the Roman Catholics of LowerCanada 
since the cession of the province to GreatBritain. As they had 
determined in an earlier part of the judgment that the refusal 
of burial in the ordinary place of sepulture was an act of a 
mixed spiritual and temporal character, itnecessarily followed 
that GuiBorp, being under the ecclesiastical law of the 


Roman Catholic Church in Canada entitled to this burial, 
| could not be denied it without his representatives having 
a claim to the enforcement of it by the State. It will be 
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‘seen, however, that the question turned exclusively upon 


the admission of the body to that part of the cemetery in 
which the bodies of Roman Catholics who receive ecclesi- 
astical burial are ordinarily interred. Ecclesiastical burial 
.tself—that is, burial with the funeral rites of the Church— 
was not asked, and has not .been ordered. All that the 
Judicial Committee decrees is that the body shall be buried 
in a particular part of the cemetery. It is further to be 
noticed that the refusal of the Curé was not in words a re- 
fusal to admit the body into that part of the cemetery in 
which ecclesiastical funerals take place. It was merely a 
refusal to bury him in consecrated ground. It appears 
that even the part of the cemetery in which ecclesiastical! 
funerals take place is not consecrated as a whole, so that 
a burial performed in it without the ecclesiastical rites would 
not be a burial in consecrated ground—a character which 
only attaches to a burial accompanied with the funeral 
ritual, of which the consecration of the separate grave 
isa part. It may be, therefore, that the ecclesiastical 
authorities intend in the last resort to shelter themselves 
under this distinction, and to say that, though they must 
under any circumstances refuse to perform the act of con- 
secration, they are not bound to prevent the entrance of the 
body into the part of the cemetery which contains conse- 
crated graves, when that-entrance is demanded by superior 
force. If the decree of the Privy Council had extended to 
burial with the prescribed ecclesiastical ceremonies, it is 
hard to see how it. could have been executed. Any number 
of priests might have been brought to the cemetery, but it 
might have been impossible to compel one of them to con- 
secrate a grave. As the judgment does not go this length, 
this ultimate difficulty will not arise. 

According to a correspondent of the New York Herald, the 
Bishop of Monrreat has already contemplated the forcible 
burial of JoserpH GuisorpD in the larger part of the cemetery, 
and has given notice that the ground covering it shall in 
that case be laid under an interdict, and so be made ac- 
cursed for ever. The writer goes on to speculate whether 
the decree of the Privy Council will be sufficiently obeyed 
by burial within the limits of the cemetéry if the ground 
in which the interment takes place is immediately after 
declared accursed. The reasoning of this correspondent 
would be more conclusive if he were better informed as to 
the facts. ‘The particular lot,” he says, “owned by 
“ GuIBORD was purchased when its value was enhanced by 
“ consecration. . . . The Crown orders consecrated 
“ oround for the remainsand insists upon its consecration.” 
it is a sufficient answer to this argument that the ground 
when bought was not consecrated, that the Crown has not 
ordered consecrated ground for the remains, and that it 
does not insist upon its consecration. If the Bishop of 
MowtreEAL contents himself with withholding the funeral 
ceremonies, including the consecration of the grave, which 
the decree does not direct him to allow, he will be beyond 
the reach of the Judicial Committee. Supposing, however, 
that the Bisnop carries out his intention of laying the 

ve under an interdict,a further question may arise. 
The Judicial Committee held that the refusal of burial in 
the ordinary place of sepulture “ implied degradation, if not 
“infamy.” Now, supposing that Gursorp is 
buried in the ordinary place of sepulture, but that his 
burial is immediately followed by an ecclesiastical act 
which marks out his grave from all other graves in the 
ordinary place of sepulture, will not degradation, if not 
infamy, be still imphed ? and, if so, may not the Privy 
Council regard such a burial as merely an evasion of their 
decree? It is greatly to be hoped that the Bisuop will 
not give occasion to any new controversy of this kind. A 
contest with the Roman Catholic authorities of Lower 
Canada would be matter for grave regret in the interests 
of the peace of the province, and of the mutual goodwill 
of its inhabitants. A contest with the Montreal mob, 
which, if the dispute relates solely to the admission of 
the body into a particular part of the cemetery, is all 
that will be involved, is an affair of much less import- 
ance. The French Canadians require a lesson in the duty 
of obedience to the law. They now threaten a riot rather 
than allow what they suppose to be the rights of the 
Church to be infringed. The other day they did the same 
thing in defence of the right of a parent to keep his child 
unvaccinated. In the latter case they were unwisely 
yielded to, and the weakness of the Municipal Council has 
probably encouraged them to this more open defiance of 
the law. Itis not now a case for the municipal authorities 


to deal with. The burial of Guisorp in the larger part of 


the cemetery must be proceeded with, no matter what 
exercise of force is required for the purpose. The ecclesi- 
astical authorities can have no intelligible motive for quar- 
relling with the British Government, and they will do 
well to withdraw from the controversy under such pro- 
tests as they may think necessary to save their dignity, 


-and to leave the mob to its fate. 


THE VANGUARD COURT-MARTIAL. 


pier court-martial on the officers and ship’s company of 
the Vanguard, which may be regarded as a preliminary 
inquiry, to be followed by a series of specific charges, 
has now reached a stage at which, though any attempt to 
draw positive conclusions would be premature, it is possible 
to form a very good general idea of the circumstances under 
which the ship was lost. The subject naturally divides itself 
into two questions; first, how it wasthat the Vanguard and Iron 
Duke came into collision ; and, secondly, whether, after the 
collision, proper measures were taken for the preservation 
of the Vanguard. On the former of these the evidence is 
now tolerably complete; and we will endeavour briefly to 
summarize it, using as far as possible the exact language of 
the witnesses. The squadron left Kingstown on the 
morning of the 1st September, and this is the date at 
which the official inquiry begins. It might have been well, 
however, to have carried it back a little further. The 
squadron had just before been engaged in a series of 
festivities, giving and receiving hospitality on the Irish 
coast, and it would be interesting to know whether 
this was the best preparation for the sort of difficul- 
ties which it was destined to encounter. This kind of 
fraternization no doubt tends to promote the popularity of 
the navy, but it may be doubted whether it is altogether 
advantageous to its discipline. At any rate this is a point 
which ought to be investigated. The squadron started from 
Kingstown at 10 A.M. in single column, line ahead, close 
order, the flag-ship Warrior leading, followed by the 
Hector, Vanguard, and Iron Duke. They had orders to go 
at seven knots an hour, as the ADMIRAL was anxious to 
catch the ebb tide at Queenstown, and there was then no 
sign of a fog. About a quarter past twelve the ApmiraL 
signalled, “ Form column of divisions, line ahead.” The 
weather was still moderately clear when the ships began to 
get into their new order. In five or ten minutes the fog 
came on, and gradually became more dense, so that the 
ships completely lost sight of each other. It was observed 
thatthe Vuuguardand Iron Duke asthey disappeared in the fog 
were still astern of their respectivestations. ‘lhe ships being 
hidden from each other, the Apmuirat had to decide whether 
he should give any special instructions, or leave the cap- 
tains to follow the ordinary rules at their discretion. He 
came to the conclusion that, ‘“‘on the fog coming on so 
“ suddenly, it would be safer and more judicious to leave 
“the handling of the ships to the individual discretion of 
“the oflicers in command”—which he afterwards ex- 
plained to apply only to a captain leading a column—“ as 
‘it would distract their attention if he did more than indi- 
“ cate the position of the flag-ship, which he did by firing 
“guns every half-hour, and sounding continuously the 
“ steam-trumpet.” He fired the first gun at 12.25, but it 
was by some oversight a small gun, and it is admitted that 
it is doubtful whether it could have been heard by any but 
the Hector, the ship next the Warrior. The big gun, whieh 
ought to have been used, was not fired till x o’clock. The 
pennants were also sounded by the steam-whistle, but an 
answer was heard only from the Hector. The Apmira:. 
was asked whether the meaning of firing a gun as _ he did 
was that given in the Signal Book, “ Continue at the same 
speed ;” and he replied that it would have that signification 
without the preparative gun fired at ten seconds’ interval, 

and that in this case the preparative gun was not fired. 

He explained that he feared a ten-seconds’ ijiring would 

distract the attention of the captains “under the circum- 

“‘stances.” Yet the circumstances were only those of a 

fog, and this signal was specially ordered for use in a fog. 

It would seem, therefore, that in the ApMiRAL’s opinion there 

are no means of giving orders to reduce speed in a fog whicl: 

would not distract instead of enlightening the captains, ‘The 

signal which he actually used indicated no change of speed, 

and this interpretation was distinctly adopted by his ow 

flag-lieutenant. It merely served as an indication of the 

ApMiRAL’s whereabouts, if it was heard, which, from the in- 

sufficiency of the gun, is more than doubtful. 
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The captains, being thus left to themselves, had two rules 
before them ; one, that during a fog the speed of the fleet, 
except under special circumstances, should not exceed 
“three or four knots per hour,’ and the other, that 
“ during a fog the fleet is to maintain the same speed and 
“ steer the same course as it may have been doing before 
“the fog came on.” As the ApmrraL did not give any 
order to reduce speed, but fired a gun, which meant “Go 
“on as you are,” the captains had a right to suppose that 
this was what they were to do, unless indeed there were 
special circumstances which urgently required that they 
should do something different. The Apmirat himself went 
on at seven knots, and so did the Hector, which kept up 
with him. Captain Dawkins of the Vanguard expected a 
signal to reduce speed from the flag-ship, but as none 
came, he felt bound to reduce speed on his own responsi- 
bility. Captain Hickey, of the Iron Duke, observing that 
no fresh orders were given to reduce speed, and that at the 
moment when the flag-ship was obscured the ApmiraL him- 
= = not slackening, kept to the rate of speed originally 
ordered. 


Captain Dawxiys was below when the fog came on, 
but, as soon as it was reported to him, he went on deck 
(12.43), and ordered the pennants to be sounded on the 
steam-whistle, which was done three or four times, and 
then the cowl of the whistle to be opened to a full, con- 
tinuous blast. He heard no response from the Iron 
Duke, and concluded that she was still the same distance 
astern (three cables) as before the fog. When he went 
on deck the Vanguard was going at over eight knots, and 
was not far from her station. He instantly ordered the 
speed to be reduced to six, and then to five, knots, which, 
however, could not actually be accomplished, on account of 
the way on the ship; and, having given these orders, he 
was in consultation with some of his subordinates as to 
how he could signal to the Iron Duke the slackening of 
speed, when (12.47) a strange ship was reported right 
ahead, and his attention was thus diverted. He instantly 
gave orders to stop the ship, while the officer of the watch 
put her to starboard; but before a quarter of a minute 
— he observed that they had cleared the strange ship, 
and called out “‘ Full speed ahead.” At that very moment 
another ship was seen looming through the mist, which 
proved to be the Iron Duke, and immediately (12.50) the 
collision occurred. Only a minute elapsed between seeing 
the strange ship and the coming in sight of the Iron Duke ; 
and it is said there was no time to signal a stoppage to the 
latter. It appears, however, that there was some doubt as 
to what the signal should be, which led to a conference 
between the captain and the — and conse- 
quently to some loss of time. It also appears that 
when the fog came on some extra signalmen were 
posted, but no instructions were given to keep a particular 
look-out for the Iron Duke, and the ordinary sentry on the 
life-buoy was left to do duty as look-out astern. At the 
time of the collision the Vanguard was going at six knots. 

We now come to Captain Hickey’s evidence. He also 
was below when the fog came on, and while his ship was 
still ont of station. When he went on deck, he found that 
the officer of the watch had yawed a little out of line to get 
clear of the Vanguard, and at once ordered his ship into 
line again. He heard the Vanguuard’s whistle blowing, as 
it seemed, about two points on the starboard bow, and, 
supposing she was continuing her speed, he ported “ with 
“‘ confidence.” He also ordered thé Vanguard’s whistle to 
be answered, but the steam was not turned on, and before 
it was, the collision happened. During this time the course 
was being altered, and the time from porting to the collision 
was not more than three minutes. No signals of any kind 
were heard on board the Iron Duke, except the whistle of 
the Vanguard, which was heard only once. When the 
Vanguard and Iron Duke saw each other in the fog they 
were from forty to fifty yards apart. Captain Hickiay 
heard “‘a confused combination of sounds” from the 
whistle of the Vanguard, and could not distinguish the pen- 
nants. The Iron Duke was going at over eight knots. 
Captain Hickey admitted that “ it is regarded as neglect 
“on the part of the officer of the watch if a ship is out of 
“* station, and it is certainly a serious thing to haul out of 
“ line through tempora?y want of judgment or any other 
“cause ” ; and that in this instance the officer of the watch 
made a mistake. There seems to have been a certain loose- 
ness in the management of the engines, which the captain 
was astonished to find had worked up to sixty. The flag- 
lieutenant gave the order “as fast as possible,’’ but with- 


out knowing exactly how fast they were actually going; 
nor did he know how much of a sheer out of course had 
been given in the first instance, though ordered by himself, 
until he was told next day. One of the signalmen was deaf 
in one ear. 

This is roughly the substance of the evidence relating to 
the first partof the inquiry. The Apmiratfired a signal which 
implied “Goon as youare,” but which, being fired from 
too small a gun, did not sound far enough. The captain of 
the Vanguard reduced speed without waiting for a signal, and 
then stopped to avoid a strange ship, but without signalling 
to the Iron Duke. At starting for her new station at 12.15 
the Vanguard is said to have gone off with a spurt that left 
the Iron Duke three cables behind; and the Iron Duke 
went out of course without orders, and also increased her 
speed to eight and a half knots. If, when the fog came on, 
everything had been done with cool reflection, the disaster 
would probably not have happened. But everybody seems 
to have been more or less flurried, and various injudicious 
things were done. It can hardly be doubted that, if the 
Vanguard and Iron Duke had both kept the same speed, 
whether fast or slow, the collision would not have 
occurred; but the resolution of the ApMiRaL not to distract 
the squadron by any special orders left the captains in an 
uncertainty as to what the others were doing. The captain 
and signalmen of the Vanguard were apparently not 
very well up in their signals; and there was a delay 
in turning steam on to the Iron Duke’s whistles. There 
also seems to have been a general confusion both as to 
hearing signals and interpreting them. A combination of 
irregularities and uncertainty thus led up to the disaster. 
In justice, however, to the officers and crews, the difficulties 
which arise in a fog must be borne in mind; and it can 
hardly be doubted that one result of this inquiry will be 
some attempt to improve the fog signal arrangements. 

The other branch of the inquiry, as to the measures 
taken for saving the Vanguard after the collision, as far 
as it has gone exhibits on the part of the whole com- 
pany asteady discipline and cool courage—everything being 
done as promptly and quietly as if in harbour, the men 
when the ship was fast sinking coming back at the double 
to the pumps, and to the last attending to their duties, 
and not trying to save anything for themselves—which it 
is impossible to read of without a feeling of the strongest 
admiration. Whatever conclusion may be suggested as 
to the seamanship of modern times, it is at least clear that 
the seamen to-day are the same hearts of oak as in the 
noblest period of the English navy. Captain Dawxns’s tes- 
timony to the skill and judgment, as well as nerve, shown 
by the Iron Duke in steaming up to the Vanguard after the 
collision, will also be received with satisfaction. No time 
seems to have been lost in ordering the doors of tht water- 
tight compartments to be closed ; but the water was already 
coming in fast, and in fifteen minutes after the collision 
the engine fires were out, and there was about five feet of 
water above the stoke-plates. One of the bulkhead doors 
was rather weak, and had been imperfectly closed, so that 
it leaked, and there were also leaks elsewhere, and the 
engineers and their assistants aHege that they were driven 
away by the rising water. Lieutenant THompson of the 
Iron Duke, who visited the Vanguard after the collision, 
appears, however, to be of opinion that the ship was gtven 
up too soon. This is of course a very serious question, and 
it is necessary to wait until the evidence in regard to it is 
complete-before attempting to form an opinion. : 


MR. CROSS ON COMPULSION. 
MM CROSS has been giving the people of Orrell 


some excellent advice about the education of their 
children. He had seen, he said, in that district, as in 
many other districts, a great number of children running 
about the streets whom he had much rather have seen at 
school. And when he came to think how these children 
were to be got to school, he was struck with the disadvan- 
tage which some parts of the country labour under in this 
respect as compared with other parts. The people of 
Orrell have been very active in providing additional school 
accommodation, and by reason of this activity they have 
been able to do without a School Board. But when the 
utmost possible advantage has been claimed for the 
ability to dispense with a School Board, there re- 
mains one serious disadvantage. The education pro- 
vided by voluntary schools may be cheaper, at least 
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so far as the ratepayers are concerned ; the schools may be 
managed by persons who are keenly interested in their 
prosperity, and anxious to keep the instruction given in 
them up to the highest attainable standard; the religious 
teaching may be more thorough because it is free from 
the foolish restraints imposed on School Boards by the 
Cowrer-TempLe Clause. But when full allowance has 
been made for all these things, when it has been conceded 
that the schools provided by voluntary agency are cheaper, 
better, and more religious, there remains the unpleasant 
fact that they may be empty. The managers of voluntary 
schools do not need to be told that there is not the 
smallest use in building schools unless they are filled, 
or that to fill a school is more difficult than to build 
one. The sight of the unoccupied benches which 
they have provided at so much cost and labour 
to themselves is sure to bring these facts home 
to them. It may even have seemed like a mockery 
to be reminded that it will require great exertion on 
the part of those who have the charge of schools not 
under School Boards to get children to school, which 
other people can do by compulsion of law. Where is 
the voluntary school manager who has not occasionally 
wished that he could take out summonses against the 
parents of the children who are kept at home, or who play 
truant? Mr. Cross probably felt that it was needless to 
say much on this point to those who provide schools, for as 
he went on with his speech, he by degrees addressed him- 
self more and more to those for whose use schools are pro- 
vided. How children are to be got to school is a problem 
which must be solved, and if the parents of Orrell listen 
to Mr. Cross they will solve it for themselves. He warns 
them that they must not expect that when the State finds 
that the schools which have been built remain empty it 
will be content to let matters rest. The State at present 
says, “We give you time to show whether you yourselves 
“* will send your children to school when there is no School 
“ Board. But depend upon it the State will again inter- 
“* fere and see that the children are brought to school.” 


In considering whether any given warning is likely to 
be attended to, the first question is, what is likely to be the 
effect of not attending to it? In this case the sanction 
appears to be of the smallest possible force. Mr. Cross’s 
threat amounts to this, that if the parents in a certain dis- 
trict do not send their children to school, they will in the 
end be made to send them. Upon any reasonable calcula- 
tion of the time that it would take to get a law enforcing 
school attendance — and applied, it is clear that none 
of the parents whose children Mr. Cross saw running 
about the streets would be in the least affected by it. It 
may not be long before the State makes up its mind to 
interfere again, but it will be long enough to give every 
child now in Orrell time to pass beyond the school 
age. It may be doubted whether the parents will be 
moved to forego what Mr. Cross calls the luxury of their 
children’s wages by any fear lest the next generation of 
— should suffer by their carelessness. Supposing that 

is made to send his children to school five years hence 
because A keeps his children at home to day, wherein is A 
the worse? By the time that A has learned to take so 
much thought for others as is implied in the course which 
Mr. Cross urges him to follow, he will have ceased to need 
any exhortations as to his duty to his neighbour. Let it 
be granted however that an Act enforcing school attend- 
ance could be passed in the coming Session, and that its 
introduction depended on the action of the parents in 
Orrell during the present recess, we fail to see that they 
would be under any additional inducement to send their 
children to school. The threat amounts tothis; send your 
children to school to-day, or you shall be made to send them 


to school next year. If the parent dislikes the cost and in- ' 


convenience of sending his children to school, why should 
he voluntarily incur it in order to avoid incurring it 
against his will? It is not any abstract theory of liberty 
that he is contending for; what he wishes to retain 
is the shilling or two a week that his child’s labour 
represents, either in the shape of wages or of ser- 
vice, It does not matter to him whether the sacrifice of 
this shilling or two a week is voluntary or involuntary. 


What he dislikes is “poe to make it atall. If by making 
it this year he could avoid having to make it in any future 


ear, he might set present loss against future gain; but so 
ong as his child is within the school age, the fact that he has 
voluntarily sent 1t to school in 1875 will not relieve him from 
the obligatiou of sending it to school in 1876. We fear that the 


parents to whom Mr. Cross was speaking were quite shrewd 
enough to appreciate this aspect of the question. They 
have probably already convinced themselves that there is 
no use in anticipating evil; that if they must send their 
children to school anyhow, they may just as well send 
them under compulsion as of their own free will; and that 
the more they can keep them at home now the shorter will 
be the time of their attendance when it has become illegal 
to keep them at home any longer. 

It is clear that this is not a conclusion calculated to 
satisfy the managers of voluntary schools. Their object is 
to fill their own empty benches, not to convince parents 
that they will lose nothing by waiting until School Boards 
have become universal, and compulsory attendance has been 
made a part of every School Board bylaws. What 
these managers want is to have some machinery in- 
vented for them which shall give them the power 
of doing what at present only School Boards can do. 
The position in which they are placed by Mr. Cross’s 
speech is certainly a hard one. Orrell is only one among 
many instances in which voluntary energy has saved the 
ratepayers the cost of a School Board by building schools 
large enough to contain all the children in the district who 
are within the school age. A Conservative Minister comes 
down, looks at their work, praises their zeal, and ends by 
telling them that all will be of no avail unless they can 
get the school filled. When they make answer that this is 
exactly what they want to do, and ask for suggestions how 
it is to be done, they are told that they must either 
persuade the parents to forego the luxury of their children’s 
wages, or else expect before long to see a School Board set 
up to do for them what they are not allowed to do for 
themselves. This is worse comfort than they used to get at 
the hands of the Liberals. They might then be threatened 
with School Boards, but they were not first incited to do all 
in their power to avert School Boards. If the managers of 
voluntary schools are wise in their generation, they will 
extract a moral from Mr. Cross’s speech which he may not 
have intended them to find in it. It is quite true that the 
more complete the provision of school accommodation be- 
comes the more unwilling the State will be to see this 
accommodation lying unused ; and it is probable that, if no 
other plan is proposed in the interval, compulsion will 
ultimately be brought to bear through the agency of School 
Boards. Parliament may not think this the best machinery 
for the purpose, but if it is the only machinery in existence 
it will be prettysure to be adopted. Those persons who wish to 
avert the establishment of School Boards everywhere ought 
to urge upon the Government the importance of at once set- 
ting up some alternative method of enforcing attendance 
at school. They may fairly found their application on Mr. 
Cross’s speech at Orrell. Our position, they may say, is 
this: At your recommendation we have built schools which 
in all respects but one will stand comparison with those 
built by the School Boards. The one respect in which 
they will not stand comparison is, the number of children 
in attendance. It is not in our power to remedy this defect, 
because Parliament will not allow attendance to be 
enforced except by a School Board, and it is the avoidance 
of a School Board that has been the principal motive of 
all our efforts. Will not you, who profess to have our in- 
terests at heart, devise some means of bringing children to 
school which shall not involve the creation of a School 
| Board? It is of no avail to warn us of the consequence of 
| our schools remaining empty, unless at the same time you 
supply us with the means of filling them. It is hard to 
see how such an appeal as this, made by the class which 
has shown itself most devoted to the Conservative Govern- 
ment, could fail to have its effect. 


THE QUEEN’S LETTER. 


_ prompt and authoritative assurance which has just 
been given as to the intended meaning of the letter 
addressed to Lord Exerer in the name of the QuEEN puts 
an end at once to a most unfortunate, though under the 
‘circumstances not unnatural, misconception. It appears 
that the date of the letter was inadvertently omitted in the 
published copy, and that it was written three weeks before, 
when there was no reason to 6 a second inquest. It 
is also stated, in a way which removes all doubt, “that the 
“letter was intended solely to convey the simple request 
“contained therein, that any expression of opinion upon 
“* the cause of the accident was studiously avoided, and that 
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“no blame whatever was imputed to the owner of the 
“ Mistletoe or amy other person,” The feeling of relief 
with which this statement has been received sufficiently 
indicates the necessity which existed fer some explanation 
on the subject. Nothing can be more reasonable than the 
request which was conveyed to the yachtsmen on behalf of 
Her Masesry, and it is to be regretted that it should have 
been connected with the “inquiry at Gosport” in such a 
manner as to have the appearance of expressing an opinion, 
not on an incidental statement, but on the general results of 
the evidenee. The absence in the letter of any reference to 
the second inquest at Ryde, which at first seemed strange, 
is accounted for by the time at which the letter was written ; 
and, as it appears that the Queen has studied the evidence 
in the one case, her attention will no dowbt also be given to 
the opinion which has since been expressed by the jury at 
the second inquest. 

It is of course impossible to suppose that the question as 
to the side on which culpability for the reeent disaster lay 
can be left where it is, especially as an important 
principle of navigation is mvolved. The following are 
some of the articles of the “ Regulations for Prevent- 
“ing Collisions at Sea,” issued under the Merchant 
Shipping Act Amendment Act of 1862, and it is ne- 
cessary to know on the authority of some competent 
tribunal whether they are to be considered still in 
foree :— 


“ Art. 15. If two ships, one of which is a sailing ship 
“and the other a steam ship, are proceeding in such direc- 
“ tions as to involve risk of collision, the steam ship shall 
“ keep out of the way of the sailing ship. 

“ Art. 16. Every steam ship when approaching another 
“ ship so as to involve risk of collision, shall slacken her 
“ speed, or, if necessary, stop and reverse; and every steam 
“ ship shall, when in a fog, go at a moderate speed. 

“ Art. 17. Every vessel overtaking any other vessel shall 
“ keep out of the way of the said last-mentioned vessel. 

“ Art. 18. Where, by the above rules one of two ships 
“is to keep out of the way, the other shall keep her course, 
“ subject to the qualifications contained in the following 
“ article. 

“ Art. 19. In obeying and eonstrning these rules due 
“ regard must be bad to all dangers of navigation; and 
“ due regard must also be had to any special circumstances 
“‘ which may exist in any particular case rendering a de- 
“ parture from the above rules necessary in order to avoid 
“‘ immediate danger. 

“ Art. 20. Nothing in these rules shall exonerate any 
“ ship, or the owner, or master, or crew thereof, from the 
“ consequences of any neglect to carry lights or signals, or 
“‘ of any neglect to keep a proper look-out, or of the neglect 
“‘ of any precantion which may be required by the ordinary 
“ practice of seamen or by the special circumstances of the 
case.” 


THE CRITICAL DISEASE. 


A CRITIC may be described as a being hateful to men and 
gods. By the law of his nature he is always taking the nega- 
tive and destructive view. He has to tix his attention on the 
spots in the sun, to pick holes in the masterpieces of all ages, to 
disperse all the pleasant illusions which have gathered round eele- 
brated names; and, at best, to measure out his praises carefully 
and grudgingly, with.a keen sense that it is generally safer to make 
a mistake on the side of blame than on the side of praise. Like 
legislators in a different sphere, he can enforee laws, but he cannot 
supply positive motives. He can iniliet condign punishment upon 
those who murder their motier-tongue, or steal other men’s goods, 
or pander to unworthy passions. But he ean do comparatively little 
in the way of supplying a stimulus to great achievements. He is 
prejudiced against originality, and cannot help checking spon- 
taneity. An original writer must generally break through some 
hitherto accepted law, and the critic is inclined to invest his own 
laws with supernatural sanctity. The first dramatist who neglects 
the unities, the poet who diseards the old forms of verse, the 
writer who boldly appeals to sentiments which have acquired an 
artificial tinge of vulgarity, will naturally find the great body of 
crities against him. It is their duty to repress deviations 
from the model which has hitherto been accepted by the com- 
mon sense of previous generations. In ninety-nine cases out of 
a hundred they are perfectly right, and even in the hundredth 
case it is well that the original artist should have to encounter a 
strong opposition as a test of the real vigour of his conceptions. 
Some conventions must be maintained, or we should live in hope- 
less anarchy ; and therefore there is a general presumption against 
those who despise conventions. It is only the few whose genius 
entitles them to disregard the established order, and it is part of 
@ general law that they should be forced to do it at their peril. 


The critic’s function is therefore useful, but it is not the less dis- 
agreeable, and often injurious to the critic himself. In any case, 
too, he runs a risk of injuring the spontaneity of his vietims. In 
an age of criticism a poetcannot burst into song because he is sim- 
ply overpowered by the singing instinct, nor can a painter represent 
delightful objeets simply because the sight of them gives him 
pleasure. To be spontaneous is one of the first conditions of 
successful art. A great writer indeed must to a certain extent 
criticize himself, and consider the reasons which justify his devia- 
tions from accepted types. But he will be the more successful 
in proportion as the laws by which he works have become in- 
stinctive, and are therefore not regarded as a set of external regu- 
lations, but accepted as organic principles which unconsciously 
mould the form of his utterance. ‘he more abundant the critics, 
the less easy it must be to preserve this mental attitude. The 
artist must avoid asking himself what will be said by such or 
such a school, and what defence he can male to their hostile 
remarks. He has to check himself in full swing to be sure that 
he is not overleaping some recognized barrier, and perhaps to adopt 
the plausible but pernicious advice, so often quoted with thoughtless 
approbation, of cutting out all his finest passages. If the object be 
to escape criticism, the advice is excellent ; but though it would lead 
to the suppression of a great many gross blunders, it would also 
cause the loss of the most original and characteristic passages 
written by men of true genius. ; 

That a critic should frequently be regarded as a_ hateful 
personage is therefore natural enough. It may be a consolation to 
some of his victims to reflect that he suffers himself from the 
pein which he inflicts upon others. We do not mean that he 
suffers by sympathy with those whom he has hurt. That would 
be a weakness unworthy of the genuine critic. But, like members 
of other trades, he has a disease peculiar to his art. The painter’s 
colic, and that paralysis which, as we were told the other day, affects 
telegraphic clerks, are similar cases. The critic suffers from a 
morbid perversion of the literary appetite. He is attacked by 
sudden nausea, and regards books in general as a man who has 
suffered from a surfeit regards the food which has been too much 
for his digestion. He has the peculiar annoyance that he is unable 
to avow the existence of his complaint. If he once admitted it, 
his profession would be gone. The persous who taste tea are said 
to be unable to retain the necessary fineness of palate for more 
than a few years. The organ becomes jaded and indifferent. The 
critic, on the contrary, is supposed to acquire a more refined 
taste the longer he lives. He may, like Sainte-Beuve, write 
studies for years upon hundreds of authors, and become only more 
acute by practice. But too often he becomes sensible that he is 
suffering like the tea-taster. He remembers the good old days 
when he could take up a volume of Shakspeare, roar over Falstatt’s 
jokes, and weep over Desdemona, though he had wept and laughed 
a hundred times before. He had then two or three favourite old 
volumes, dog’s-eared and thumb-marked with constant study ; their 
leaves are stained at the places where he nodded off in his pet arm- 
chair and allowed them to drop into the ashes, to be rescued at the 
peril of his fingers; or the covers are spoilt, because he has 
thoughtlessly lett them in some retired garden haunt, where an 
old-fashioned arbour seemed to harmonize with the sentiment of 
the author. Every spot and stain has its association, and recalls 
the time when he could enjoy a book without asking why he en- 
joyed it or whether he had a right to be happy. But things have 
cruelly changed with him. If he takes up a Shakspeare he sees in 
the background whole phalanxes of intelligent critics, of Germans 
with an esthetic philosophy, and English Dryasdusts with armfuls 
of various editions and corrections of the press, and a whole Shak- 
speare Society wrangling over the results of counting syllables and 
altering punctuation. Before he has got through a speech he has 
to ask himself whether he will accept the reading of the first folio 
or of one of the quartos; whether the ingenious emendation sug- 
gested by Theobald or Walker is really animprovement ; whether 
the number of double-endings in a paragraph proves conclusively 
that Fletcher must have had a hand in the play as well as Shak- 
speare; whether Gervinus, or Goethe, or Coleridge, has given the 
right interpretation of the poet’s design; and whether Shalispeare 
made his happiest hits by pure accident, or was a profoundly philo- 
sophic writer who had foreseen everything that can be made out 
of his plays by all the ingenuity of all his commentators. Such 
suggestions come in shoals and distract the unlucky reader at every 
verse. He feels himself bound to have an opinion upon every- 
thing; if he has not the supreme good fortune of introducing one 
more perplexity into the text in the name of a conjectural emenda- 
tion, he can at least add one more atom to the heap of conflicting 
arguments. If he has a momentary sense of admiration, he is 
bound to think how he can express it in the most becoming lan- 
guage, soas to strike out a phrase more sounding than Mr. Swin- 
burne’s, or more delicately piquant than Mr. Matthew Arnold's. 
To enjoy is nothing. He mast work up the enjoyment into 
forms capable of publication. He suffers from the disease which 
we may call the critic’s eye. His sight is strained to even micro- 
scopic acuteness, and has lost its old keen sensibility. Even if he 
has no immediate thoughts of publishing his sentiments, the habit 
has become his nature. He cannot, if he would, forget that he is 
a very clever person, bound to be eternally discovering some 
new and pointed ge | to say upon a subject which has 
been already treated by hundreds of acute and ambitious 
observers. en we read some modern critics we are inclined to 
suspect that, after all, people frequently entered into the true spirit 
of old authors more heartily in the old days before the modern 
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ideal of scholarship had dawned upon the world. Pope undoubt- 
edly caricatures Homer, and falls into blunders of taste which set 
the teeth of a modern critic on edge. But the very fact that the 
modern critic had not appeared to complain of his teeth at every 
moment enabled him to throw himself into the work with a spirit 
which makes his translation still readable when more recent and 
accurate work has already become obsolete. Now one quality of 
Homer, which certainly ought not to be Jeft out, is precisely the 
quality of being readable. It may be a very excellent thing to 
talk about Zeus instead of Jove, but Zeus may be an intolerable 
bore when Jove, in spite of his affectations, had still a certain 
amount of vitality. 

It is difficult to say how this loss of the sense of enjoyment can 
be remedied when it has once gone. To be pleased, according to 
some philosophers, is the same thing as to know that you are being 
pleased. The reverse seems to be more like the truth. As long 
as you are enjoying yourself unconsciously you are happy ; directly 
you insist upon thinking about your enjoyment it vanishes, 
as a faint star is perceptible when you look at its neigh- 
bour, and disappears when you turn your gaze directly 
on it. Some critics indulge in a quack remedy which is, 
if anything, worse than the disease, They consider that the 
evil consists in the weakening of the faculty of admiration ; and 
so they iash themselves into a fit of admiration whenever they ap- 
proach the works of a good writer. ‘This is the origin of what is 
called appreciative criticism, though it is neither critical nor ap- 

reciative in any good sense. Nothing can be less critical, because 
it extinguishes all comparison. When you have exhausted the 
vocabulary of praise in talking about Satan Montgomery, you are 
ina difficulty when you come to Paradise Lost. It is like the hypo- 
thesis that you can make people richer by changing everybody's 
— into a pound; or that the temperature will be higher if you 
ower the zero point of the thermometer by a hundred degrees. It 
does not matter on what scale merit is marked, so long as the in- 
tervals are preserved. But indiscriminate flattery is exactly 
equivalent to indiseriminate abuse. The linbit, moreover, of finding 
out that every smart writer is a master of scathing satire, and every 
fluent rhymester a marvel of imaginativeintensity,and every amusing 
novelist a profound master of the mysteries of the human heart, is 
simply incompatible with any true appreciation of good work. 


There are several dozen writers in the present generation who are | 


capable of throwing the genial critic mto ecstasies of admiration. 
We wish we could believe that our age was so fertile in men 
of the first order of intellect. Unluckily we are foreed to prefer 
the more probable hypothesis, that the gentlemen who are so lavish 


of their compliments never really appreciate a first-rate writer, or | 


they would be able to retain their self-possession in the presence 
of the tenth-rate. 

The true aim of the man doomed to be a critic is to retain his 
acuteness of sensibility. He should be able to feel pain as well as 
pleasure, to know (a very difficult task) what his real feelings are, 
and to express them frankly. To stimulate artificially his faculty 
for admiration is just as absurd as it would be to pursue the re- 
verse process. Probably the most healthy plan is a different one. 
The critic who feels that his eye is growing dim should, if we 
niay 8) irreverently, turn himself out to grass. He should give 
himself a holiday, and try to regain the natural elasticity of the 
organ. To read nothing is impossible; but he should repose him- 
self upon some of those writers who lie outside the sphere of re- 
tined criticism. Mr. Browning gives the recipe in one of his 
poems, where he forgets the pedant by throwing hitmself on the 
grass with a bottle of Chablis and having a laugh “over a jolly 
chapter in Rabelais.” The Chablis is only necessary when you 
are forced to rhyme, and to some tastes Rabelais is not very enter- 
taining reading. We should prefer, we confess, some writer in 
whom the comic element has not been tarnished by the lapse of 
years. We should return to Dickens's earlier volumes, and roar 
once more over Pickwick and Sam Weller, or sing songs over 
camp-fires with Harry Lorrequer, or follow the fortunes of the 
Three Musketeers, or perhaps, in spite of the revelations of the 
Tichborne trial, amuse ourselves with a volume of Paul de Kock. 
A good hearty laugh, such as one can get out of the semi-buffoonery 
or sheer animal spirits of a rollicking writer to whom artistic rules 
are simply @ joke, is by its nature genuine. Nobody can laugh be- 
cause he is ordered to laugh. And when once the old springs 
have been set flowig, when we have broken through the weary 
bondage of esthetic philosophers, end recruited ourselves in the 
fresh open air of sheer good-humoured fun, the critical retina re- 
— its — and we can again sit mo in the seat of 
authority, and pronounce our acute judgments with a certain belief 


THE FALAISE FETES. 


TS pie es ise, and with them so many of the people of 
Normandy in general as felt any call to be themselves to 
Falaise, have been, after the manner of men in other places, keep- 
ing a feast in honour of their historic memories, The town of 
Falaise is, as all the world knows, the birthplace of one of the 
great ones of the world’s history, and it does well not to forget the 
fact. And, if we are to keep up the memory of the famous men 
of 77 up thee in stone 
or bronze, no one grudge the town of Falaise the possession of 
& statue of William the Great. And, if it is thought good to sur- 


| which the Prefect had remembered. 
/out that one Duke of the Normans helped to found that 


round the figure of the greatest of a great line with lesser figures 
of his forefathers—renowned forefathers most of them, though less 
renowned than himself—one point fur cavil only is suggested. 
When the Conqueror is surrounded by the Dukes of the Normans 
who went before him, we cannot help asking why the Dukes of the 
Normans who came after him are left out of the illustrious com- 

ny? By all means set up William Longeword and Richard the 

earless; but why leave out the Henry who died at Lions- 
le-Féret and the Henry who was born at Le Mans, and 
who still happily sleeps at Fontevrault? Perhaps Nor- 
man patriotism may be so exclusive as not to feei kindly 
towards the second of the name, the Angevin Duke, the son 
of the Angevin conqueror, the representative of Rolf and William 
by the spindle side only. Yet the day when Falaise saw a captive 
King do homage to its Duke, even though the homage was not 
done to him in his ducal character, might, one would have thought, 
have kept some little place in local memory. Anyhow, where is 
William’s own son, the Duke who repeated the specially Norman 
exploits of his father? Father and son alike had to strive 
against and to overcome the same enemies. They had to establish 
law and order within the Norman Duchy, and they had to guard 
that Duchy against the never-ending attacks of the French 
enemy. If Duke William established his power by the overthrow 
ot Norman enemies at Val-és-dunes, so did Duke Henry at Tinche- 
brai. If it was one of the most stirring days in Norman history 
when the French and their King fled before Norman prowess as 
Duke William led the ambush of Varaville, it was a dey no less 
stirring when the same enemies again fled in hardly less utter 
overthrow as Duke Henry led on his Normans to victory on the 
open field of Noyon. On the Norman side of the Channel the 

raises of father and son might be written in nearly the same words. 
Duke William or Duke Henry alike might boast himself as the 
man who won Normandy by his sword and ruled it by his wisdom, 
as the man who taught Paris and her King to tremble et the 
Norman name. 

In short, from the speeches made at Falaise, one would be 
tempted to think that the modern Normans have forgotten that there 
ever had been any Normandy or any Dukes of the Normans at all. 
It is amusing to hear the Prefect of Calvados going through the 
names of the Dukes before William as a kind of lesson, as though 
nobody had ever heard of them before, almost as if he himself had 
got them up for the nonce. Another speaker, M. Esnault, went 
through them with a little more life, though he forgot one thing 
The Prefect had found 


French monarchy against which later Dukes of the Normans 
had to struggle. In his somewhat official style Richard the 
Fearless contribua ]'élévation au tréne de France de Hugues 
Capet, dont il avait épousé la sceur.” This last bit of domestic 
history makes one inclined to ask whether the Prefect thought 
that William the Great was a descendant of this French marriage. 
Of the six Dukes the Prefect oddly picked out, besides the founder 
Rolf, William’s own father as the most eminent of the series. 
This choice was surely a little hard on so long and important a 
reign as that of Richard the Fearless. Can it be that the Prefect 
went so deeply into matters as silently to regret the policy by which 
that prince helped to raise Paris to the rank of a royal city, and 
thereby to give Normandy the most dangerous of neighbours ? 
Though the Duke of Harcourt was there, it seems to have come 
into nobody’s head to say one word about the romantic events of 
the childhood and youth of Richard, though such a theme would 
have been specially in place in the preserice of a professed descend - 
ant of Bernard the box Surely the Cotentin, the Danish 
peninsula, must have sent some visitors to Falaise; yet there was 
not a word of the days when Danish Harold saved the young 
Norman Duchy, when the King of Laon was led in triumph 
into Rouen, and when the might of Saxon Otto himself was 
brought in vain to bear against the walls of the Norman city. All 
this, one would haye thought, must have come naturally into the 
mind of any Norman speaker on setting up a statue of the Fearless 
Duke. Some more rebellious spirit from the Danish land might 
even have thought of the day when William himself had, for once 
in his life, to seek for French help against revolted Normans, and 


when 
From Cétentin came forth the lance 
That overthrew the King of France. 

But of all this there was not a word. Though the immediate busi- 
ness of the day was to do honour to the first six Dukes of the 
Normans, all six together came in for very much less talk than the 
seventh. And even he got hardly a word or two in his Norman 
character. The Prefect did allow that William the Great esta- 
blished his authority Hye dl in Normandy before he under- 
took the Conquest of gland. But of what William 
really did for seme | in and war he said never 
a word. Of the child who under every disadvantage, at 
onee bastard and minor, lived to restore the reign of law after 
the reign of anarchy—the prince who made his duchy the terror of 
France and the envy of all Gaul—the man who won the fights of 
Val-és-dunes and Varaville, who planned thecampaign which made 
Le Mans surrender, and the earlier campaign when the voice Speali- 
ing through the darkness bade the French and their King go and 
bury their friends who lay dead at Mortemer—of all this no man 
found a word to say. One event only in the long reign of the 
greatest of Norman rulers seemed to have fixed its memory in the 
modern Norman mind. The one thing about William the Great 
which seemed really to be known was that he couquered England. 
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We are bound to say that none of the speakers said a word that 
could be offensive to Englishmen. There was not a word of bluster, 
not a trace of that strange confusion of history which marked 
the days of the elder Buonaparte. He strove to stir up French- 
men to an invasion of England by publicly showing the Tapestry 
which proved that one of the mightiest smiters of Frenchmen had 
been a smiter of Englishmen also. No such rash moral was 
drawn at Falaise. The Prefect, who made a quotation 
from M. Guizot, seemed to have one vague notion that 
the long strife between France and England had some- 
thing to do with the Norman Conquest of England, but it 
did not seem to come into his head that, as long as Normandy was 
distinct from both, France and England could hardly have found 
anything to quarrel about. The Special Correspondent of the 
Times naturally says some of the odd things which Special Corre- 
ndents do say; but he quite understands the strange omission 
of any reference to William’s really Norman work. He believes 
that William was born in a keep built long after his day, and he is 
a little surprised to find that everybody in Normandy is not dark- 
haired. but he says, with very nearly perfect truth, “It is a 
strange thing that no one seems to have the least idea that the 
Normans took their country from France by force, or that these 
Dukes were, in every age, mortal enemies of the French Kings.” 

The celebration of the first six Dukes thus became a celebration 
of the seventh, “le véritable fondateur du royaume d’Angleterre,” 
as if no earlier King of the English had sent his fleet to support 
the rights of the King of Laon against the aggression of the 
Parisian Duke. And, as we have already said, the Dukes after 
William were well nigh left out altogether. There was, to be sure, 
one strange exception to be found in the speech of the Prefect. 
M. de Verthuis had a word to say about one later Duke of the 
Normans, though his choice was rather an odd one. The Angevin 
who let Normandy be swallowed up by France figured, and figured 
alone, in the Prefect’s speech. But it is in a very odd character 
that Duke John figures there. In the Prefect’s eyes the last inde- 

mdent Duke is so purelya Norman ruler of England that he 
orgets that he was an Angevin ruler of Normandy. He is “un 
roi de souche normande, Jean-sans-Terre, qui octroya la grande 
charte.” And so the Prefect goes on with a eulogy of the English 
Constitution which we are heartily glad to hear from his lips; only 
we should have been better pleased still if he had made it a little 
clearer that the English Constitution was not the free gift of John 
Lackland. 

All these things are very odd. To us in England they seem 
specially odd. We have in our own island a people who stand 
to ourselves in a relation not exactly the same as that in which 
the Normans staud to the French, but near enough to it to make 
a comparison possible. Scotland and England have long made 
up their minds to pull together in pertect friendship; yet no Scot 
ever forgets Bannockburn. And, if he only remembers it with 
some degree of moderation, and of respect for historic truth, no 
Englishman quarrels with him for remembering it. Yet at Falaise 
either Mortemer and Varaville are utterly forgotten, or else it is 
felt that it would offend French feeling to speak of them. We in 
England cannot be fairly asked to look back on the memory of our 
Conqueror with the love with which men may fairly look back to 
it in a land where his rule was one of almost unmixed But 
we can feel how much of indirect good we ourselves have reaped 
from his coming among us; and we cannot help marvelling that, 
in his own land, in his own birthplace, the really worthy side of 
his character and actions should be thus utterly forgotten. 


SINGLE BLESSEDNESS. 


| tod persons who have not some special experience can believe 
how dull society has become in rural districts. ‘They can hardly 
realize the stagnation which pervades regions far away from any 

eat commercial centre or military depot. The county magnates, 
if there are any near, do not add much to the summer and autumn 
age They, poor people, are only too glad of a little rest after 

e fatigues of the season and the session. When they want 
society they bring it from afar. They make up a party in the house, 
and have no need of the company of their smaller country neigh- 
bours. But to people who live nearly all the year round in one 
place it is a standing puzzle how they may gratify their hospi- 
table inclinations when they have no good shooting to offer as a 
bait. They are willing to give any number of parties for the sake 
of the young folk, but the only element necessary for the success 
of such gatherings is what they cannot provide. There are no 
young men to be had. Perhaps in the whole neighbourhood there 
are only two resident gentlemen unmarried, and they probably 

fer turnip fields and partridges to young ladies and lawn tennis. 
Bander these circumstances it is not surprising that a garden party 
is not always the brilliant entertainment that might at first sight 
be imagined. The dowagers enjoy themselves fairly well, except 
when they share the anxieties of their daughters. They sit in 
rows on the terrace and drink tea; they spread mild country 
gossip, wonder who will get the rich px living just vacant, 
and hope it will be a bachelor not too old. They discuss the 
flower s and the arrangement of the colours. They are 
delighted with a gaudy ribbon border into which has been intro- 
duced a coat of arms in scarlet geraniums and beetroot. They 
agree that we have at last arrived at high medizval art in garden- 
ing. One of them says she is guing to have a bed made to repre- 


' sent a tortoiseshell cat with her kittens round her. They agree that 


that will be beautiful, and “so new.” They talk together warmly 
of their absent sons, who, far away in India or the colonies, are 
serving the Queen, or making themselves new homes in new 
countries. How valuable one or two of them would be here! 
How the hostess would welcome them! Sometimes one comes 
home and flutters the dovecot. Perhaps he seeks to take a lamb 
from the fold, or more likely he has already met his fate elsewhere, 
and looks with only a brother's admiration at the young ladies he 
remembers as little girls. The old gentlemen of the party are at a 
they ma they gallantly endeavour to supply the p of the 

toot and butter, and trip over croquet hoops at the i 
of their lives. They pay old-fashioned compliments, and love 
to call up a mild virginal blush. There are numbers of nice 
girls on the lawn. They have a sweet country flavour and an 
air of amiability denied to their town sisters, and quite enchanting. 
They dress themselves elaborately from patterns which ~ find 
in the Queen, and put touching bouquets of heliotrope and wild 
roses in their hats. They wear the palest of gloves and the 
neatest of boots, and have learnt how to use a fan like a Spaniard. 
They put on horribly discordant colours sometimes, but their pretty 
fresh bloom kills all the discordance, and we forgive them. They 
know how to play croquet so as to display their feet to the best 
advantage. They can iy their lithe healthy figures so as to look 
both active and graceful when playing lawn tennis. They per- 
suade themselves that they enjoy garden parties immensely, and 
never think of such a thing asa lover. They eat strawberries and 
cream, or syllabub, and endeavour to find a fascination in champagne 
cup. They talk about the beauty of the day and the loveliness of 
the view. They go in pairs and tell each other secrets. They gather 
in groups, and try to get very much interested about what books are 
to be ordered for the Reading Society. The baby is brought down 
and covered with caresses; they flutter round him fondly and kiss 
his little dumpy hands. The Skye terrier stands with suppliant 
gestures, and they pretend to be deeply interested when he 
balances a piece of sugar on his nose. They look at the fish in the 
pond, and experiment upon the different jets of the fountain. One 
girl may walk round the shrubbery with a curate, but he is mar- 
ried and the father of numberless children. Talk with him im- 
plies ghostly comfort, or, at the least, cottage lectures, flannel, and 
the church choir. Now and then a married man of more than 
ordinary courage breaks through routine, and carries off a 
couple of girls to a quiet seat, whence gay laughter is subse- 
quently heard. But the mother looks suspicious, and does not like 
such conduct. Suppose this amusing but practically useless man 
should on a future occasion monopolize her girls when, long ex- 
pected, the eligible at last appears. On the whole, gaieties do not 
flourish when there are no possible flirtations. e parties are 
much like what the approaching festivities in India would be 
without the presence of the Prince of Wales. Any entertainment, 
however elaborate, must fall flat where there are no unmarried 
young men to be attracted by the pretty ways, the bright eyes, the 
graceful figures, the innocent prattle of the.maidens. 

Perhaps, however, the one beau of the neighbourhood is caught 
for the occasion. If he is a gentleman, we pity him. It is with 
feelings of despair rather than of exultation that he finds himself 
the most important person present. For a modest and well-meaning 
young man there can be few positions more embarrassing than that 
of the eligible bachelor in a country neighbourhood. If he is pos- 
sessed of good looks and a. manners, and is besides rich and 
well born, his case is serious. If, for some reason, he is obliged to 
live principally at home, his condition is worthy of the deepest . 
commiseration. He is probably as hard worked as the Heir- 
Apparent, and he would require the diplomacy of an Italian am- 
bassador to steer clear of giving offence. He is not at all enamoured 
of his position. He feels humiliated rather than complimented 
when the thought crosses his mind that the doctor’s five daughters 
are all affected by the colour of his tie, and know toa nicety the 
shade of his gloves. He would rather they would not take somuch 
interest in the way he divides his hair. He is heartily sorry they 
have not each half-a-dozen devoted lovers. He wishes they could 
experience the pleasure of refusing a proposal once a week or 
accepting two or three if they liked that better. It is not his 
fault that there are eight hundred thousand more women than 
men in the United Kingdom, or that the sexes seem to have 
changed positions, and that those who were formerly the seekers 
are now the sought. He does not see why young women are to 
be sneered at because at a party they like to find young men willing 
to pay them attention. He sees nothing unnatural in the fact that, 
when girls go to a ball, they prefer not to be obliged either to dance 
with each other or to sit still all the evening. He almost wishes the 
days of Sir Charles Grandison would return, when a lady found it 
difficult to protect herself from her numberless adorers. But he is 
helpless. What isone amongst so many? The young ladies are so 
sweet that he does not know which is sweetest; so plentiful that 
they are overpowering ; so willing to change their condition that 
he is bewildered. Polygamy is against the law; besides he does 
not even want to marry one. He would take a tour round the 
world if he could, but, as circumstances oblige him to stay at home, 
he has to resign himself to play his part and to appear on all occa- 
sions as “best man.” The families for miles round ask him 
to dinner on the slightest pretext, and are offended if he does not 
accept every invitation. The two old maiden ladies who 
live in the village, but whose father was a baronet, invite him to 
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tea when their niece comes to stay with them. They hope nothing 
less than that he will fall violently in love with her over the 
muffins and village-made cake.” The clergymen for miles round 
expect him to come to their harvest homes, and be the admirer 
of five-and-twenty young ladies at least. No penny readings 
are worth anything unless he can put in an appear- 
ance, The young ies persuade him to help to deco- 
rate the church at Christmas, and blush and smile when 
he hammers their fingers instead of the nails as he hangs up 
the wreaths. No christening is complete without him, and of 
course at weddings he is indispensable. But if he is always a wel- 
come visitor, and loved “not wisely, but too well,” this does not 
save him from much adverse criticism and much ill-natured 
detraction. If he is of a genial temperament, he will find it im- 
ossible not to be called a flirt. He may be scrupulously equal in 
Ris attentions to all the young ladies he meets, but an involuntary 
sigh, the present of a flower, a necessary civility, or a thoughtless 
expression, will earn him the character of a gay deceiver. His 
safest course isto earn it thoroughly. He can easily tell every girl 
in the neighbourhood that she is the only person he ever really 
loved. He can send bouquets impartially, and the same valentine 
to each fair one. But if he is reserved, and fights shy of young 
ladies, if he is stiff, and tries not to give them false hopes, he is 
called a misanthrope, or is supposed to be secretly married. What- 
ever he does will be wrong; but he will be asked and expected to 
everywhere, and to marry some one. At last perhaps he brings 
on a bride from a distant county, plain, and without any 
fortune. Her position is not to be envied until it is forgotten how 
great was once the importance of her husband among her new 
neighbours. Sometimes it is one’s misfortune to see a man 
who is not a gentleman under the circumstances we have described. 
Instead of being embarrassed by his position, he glories in it. He 
awns ostentatiously at en parties to show how bored he is. 
He boasts of the attentions he receives, but says he is not a 
marrying man, and that they are therefore thrown away upon 
him. He sneers at old maids, and talks ay of all women. 
He probably flirts outrageously with some married lady and laughs 
at her behind her back. If by chance he is attracted by a pretty 
irl some day, and she will not receive his attentions, but, when 
© amas to the hall door to put her into her carriage, pretends 
not to see him and leaves him looking foolish on the steps, 
everybody is glad to see him snubbed. Though he is asked every- 
where, he is detested and despised. 

It is curious that so few mothers, recognizing the difficulty of 
finding husbands for their daughters, do not bring them up with 
views beyond marriage, and give them at least a chance of some 
other ode if matrimony should fail them. All their lives are 
now too often staked on one die, and marriage is treated as the 
only alternative to social failure. While the present scarcity of 
ae ees lasts, it might be worth while to try an experiment which, 
without unfitting girls to be good wives, would make them better 
and happier old maids. A man does not make a bad husband be- 
cause he has a profession, A woman who knew that in remaining 
single she did not leave herself without interest and occupation 
would both double her chances of marriage and be able to judge 
calmly of an offer when it comes. 


THE POPE AND THE FRENCH PILGRIMS. 


te is an observation of the author of the Imitatio Christi, who- 
ever he may be—for that question seems as far from settle- 
ment as ever—that those who travel about much are not easily 
sanctified. The word used is peregrinantur, and, considering the 
popular rage for pilgrimages in that age, and the absence of any 
general taste for travel, in the modern sense, it may be presumed 
that some reference to pilgrims was intended, or at least included, 
in the remark. Whether the Jmitation is a favourite work with 
Ultramontane devotees of our own day, we are unable to say. The 
characteristics which have won for it so wide an acceptance among 
Christians of almost every communion are not perhaps exactly what 
would most commend it to their favourable appreciation, and there 
are plenty of more highly-spiced manuals of devotion, issued with 
the zmprimatur of high authorities, to meet their wants. Be that 
as it may, the warning conveyed in the re just quoted 
is certainly not inapplicable to them. ilgrimages, as we 
have had occasion to remark before, represent a very deeply- 
rooted sentiment in human nature, which finds many forms 
of expression, and which no amount of reasoning or ridi- 
cule is likely ever to eradicate. The child who kisses a lock 
of his dead mother’s hair, and the parent who has had children 
baptized in water from the Jordan—as, we believe, was the case 
with some members of our own Royal family—pay homage in 
different ways to the same general principle which sent crowds of 
medieval pilgrims to the Holy P at Jerusalem, and sends 
so many in our own day to Paray le Monial and La Salette, 
and, above all, to “the Holy City,” not of Jerusalem, but Rome. 
But because a principle is sound, or at least intelligible, it 
does not follow that all methods of expressing it are equally 
rational or feslinge which be dis- 

d to sneer at the i which dictate a pilgrimage to 
the Holy Land, whatever doubts they might fant about the 
accuracy of popular traditions as to particular localities. Nor 
is there perhaps much cause to quarrel with those who really 
believe in the alleged revelations of Lourdes and La Saletie ‘or 


wishing to visit spots hallowed by such very remarkable events, 


though it is passing strange that they should have brought them- 
selves to believe in stories which to any one at all familiar with 
the ordinary laws of evidence must appear something more than 
“not proven.” It requires indeed a considerable stretch of credulity 
or of charity to make ene believe that any appreciable number of 
educated persons who have taken the slightest pains to examine 
the evidence for these and the like apparitions do really think it 
satisfactory. There is a good deal more to be said from a Roman, 
and especially a Papal, point of view, for pilgrimages to Rome, 
which have for many centuries past virtually taken the place of the 
old pilgrimages to Jerusalem. The Jubilee Year, on the origin 
and history of which we have dwelt before, has in former ages 
brought both moral and material support of the most valuable kind 
to the Papacy, and it is only natural that the present Pontiff 
should avail himself to the utmost of the seasonable recurrence of 
an anniversary which few of his predecessors have better understood 
how to utilize for the interests of their cause. We are not there- 
fore surprised to find that, when the Pope received the other day 
the first body of pilgrims of the season, chiefly French, he de- 
livered himself at considerable length of what a Correspondent of 
the Times describes as one of his most characteristic discourses. 
The close connexion in point of time of this elaborate allocution 
with the circular just issued by the Spanish Nuncio, protesting— 
we may be sure, not without sanction from head-quarters—against 
the slightest concession of religious liberty in Spain, may be acci- 
dental, but it suggests some rather curious reflections on the present 
temper of the Curia. That His Holiness has lost none of his 
accustomed vigour of diction is at all events sufficiently apparent. 
The Pope, we are told, began, as is his usual practice, by 
illustrating recent events from the Old Testament Cicees, and 
then proceeded to comment in detail on the attitude of several of 
the leading Powers of Europe and America towards the Church, 
which the “ modern Pharisees” are persecuting, and would gladly 
see destroyed ; and, as might be expected, he first turned to Italy. 
The Bishops, as the natural guardians of the Church, are described 
as the special objects of attack, and “the sectarians, infidels, and 
Free-thinkers ” have allied themselves with the State in an unholy 
conspiracy to oppress them, and with only too much success :-— 


This complicity of the powerful with the sectarians is recognizable in 
many regions, but I am in Italy, and for the moment I will speak of Italy, 
because here I see almost with my own eyes the dire success of this perfidious 
league, which, after having despoiled the Church and persecuted her 
ministers, has established a monopoly of evil teaching which aims at re- 
moving the means of faith. It has organized a law which renders difficult 
and even impossible the ordination of clerics ; it has set at naught the rights 
of the Church, even regarding the sacrament of matrimony ; and has given 
protection to apostates, not only to make them stumbling-blocks, but to use 
them as a means of corruption. This is the monstrous fruit which has come 
forth from the union (connubio) of the new Pharisees with force. In 
the meantime, the Episcopate is made the point of attack. The Bishops are 
driven from the residences which belong to them, are deprived of their in- 
come, and exposed to the caprices of the stronger. And here the odium 
against the Church and the love of money unite together the better to cha- 
racterize the nature of the Revolution. ‘The hatred of the Church forces the 
Government to eject from their palaces the Bishops whom it says it cannot 
recognize as such, while, on the other hand, the same Government does re- 
cognize them and calls them by their titles when it thinks fit to oppress 
them with new imposts upon those alms which as Bishops they receive. 


This does seem rather hard on Italy, considering how persistently 
the Government has endeavoured, at the cost of some obloquy, to 
avoid collision with the Church authorities in all purely ecclesias- 
tical matters. As to the bishops being turned out of their palaces 
and deprived of their incomes, this has only occurred in very few 
cases, and never except where they have refused to comply with the 
very easy, and surely not unlawful, condition of officially notifying 
to the civil power their appointment by the Pope, who is left per- 
fectly free to nominate whomsoever he pleases to the vacant sees. 
It is possible indeed that His Holiness may have heard something 
of the incipient movement, in an Old Catholic direction, among 
Italian priests and laymen, to which we referred the other day: and 
this would fully account for the bitterness of his tone. Italy, how- 
ever, if it has the honour of coming first, is very far from occupying 
an exclusive place in his comprehensive maledictions. The powerful 
Northern Empire, “which has the perversity to call itself 
Orthodox,” is next attacked, though we had fancied some sort of 
Concordat had been lately concluded between Russia and the 
Vatican. And then comes, of course, “the other Empire which 
has recently appeared, and which openly calls itself Protestant,” 
whose persecuting policy is all the more detestable inasmuch as 
it has found imitators among certain States of “ the Republic 
named of the Cantons.” But neither do Germany and Switzer- 
land exhaust the tale of persecutions. We are carried across the 
Atlantic to contemplate “ new objects of grief and aftiiction,” 
although it might have been supposed that the recent elevation of 
Cardinal McCloskey, who has just received the emblems of his 
new dignity, would have suggested to the Holy Father some 
topics of consolation in reviewing the attitude of America towards 
the Church. To the United States, however, so far as we can 
gather from the reports, no passing reference is youchsafed. We 
are told of the sad condition of countries “ where Spain and 
Portugal planted the Cross of Christ”—not always, be it 
en in exili ishops, expelling monks, and ing the 
brides of Christ fal and a 

on the assassination of the President of Ecuador, which is 
certainly not deficient in vigour, if the point is not altogether so 
vbyious to everybody as it appears to be to Pius IX. Asa 
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specimen of his most characteristic vein of eloquence it is worth 
reproducing :— 


And when, in the midst of all this delirium, a Republic miraculously arises 
under the Equator which is distinguished for the rectitude of those who 
govern it and for the unshakable faith of its President, who showed himself 
each day a more obedient son of the Church, affectionate as words can ex- 
press to this Holy See and desirous of preserving the spirit of piety and of 
religion in the Republic, behold, impiety awakes, and considers as a disxrace 
to the so-called modern civilization a Government which consecrates itself, 
not only to the material well-being of the people, but associates to the ma- 
terial good that also of the spirit, persuaded that this is the true gain, be- 


cause it looks not so much on the present, which passes away, as on the ; 
The impious, therefore, darkly congregate | 


fature, which is eternal. 
together, and assembling in a neighbouring Republic, like valereus sec- 
tarians, destine the respectabie President to death, and under the knife of 
the assassin—according to public report—he falls a victim to his faith and 
to his Christian charity towards his country. 


The dark catalogue of iniquities is finally brought to a close with 
a reference to the protection atiorded by the Turks to “the Neo- 


Schismatics "—that is, we presume, the majority of the Armenian | 


Uniate body, who have broken off communion with Rome since 
the Vatican Synod, and the violent attempt of the Pope to impose 
on them a creature of his own as Patriarch, in contempt of their 
traditional usages and rights. The refusal of the Porte to co- 
operate in enforcing this high-handed policy is denounced as 
intolerance. 

It might be feared that the mind of the aged Pontiff would be 
utterly overwhelmed under this terrible weight of calamities. The 
French pilgrims must therefore have been greatly consoled at 
learning trom his own mouth, whatall reports about his demeanour 
entirely contirm, that his cheerfulness continues unabated, and his 
confidence in a happy issue out of all these concentrated aiilictions 
as unshaken as ever. A man who has an unbounded faith in him- 
self can never be permanently depressed, least of all if he is able 
sincerely—and of Pius 1X.’s sincerity there can be no doubt—to 
identify his own desires with the cause of truth and righteousness. 
To recognize in the present conduct of the Italian Government a 
reproduction of the ten persecutions of the early Church by the 
Roman Empire, which “tilled heaven with glorious millions of 
martyrs,” may seem almost to indicate the preternatural keenness 
in discerning obscure analogies for which Dean Stanley is famous 
among ourselves. But if the Italian bishops who are ejected 
from their palaces for lack of the royal evequatur, which they will 
not condescend to solicit, really represent the “ heroism aud pati- 
ence ” of Polycarp and Ignatius, there is of course fresh eucourage- 
ment for “ the hearts of true believers ” in reflecting that, as their 
sufferings resulted in ‘‘ the spread of the faith and the punishment of 
the wicked,” the Church may expect now, as the Pope expresses it, 
to attain through the same means the same end. But then 
there must be no faltering or thought of compromise. It isessential 
to guard against unnecessary fears among the weak, but above all 
—and here we seem to touch on the very pith of the Papal allocu- 
tion—‘* ill-conceived hopes ofa friendly accord among the deluded.” 
The voice of Pius 1X.,as ot Strafford, is for “Thorough” still, though 
there is a curious contrast, as will appear from the concluding 
paragraph of his discourse, in their respective views of the quarter 

m which aid is to be sought. For, after a general exhortation 
to his hearers to “ speak out’ perseveringly, in season and out of 
season, in order that a check may be put on the speaking out of 
others, and the liberty of the Church secured, whom do our readers 
sup) that His Holiness selects as the great example for the 
Catholics of our own day to follow? Not any one of those 
glorious millions of martyrs to whom he had just been referring, 
nor a personage whose “ heroism and patience” can by any trick 
of imagination be considered in any sense akin to theirs. We 
were at first rather puzzled by the paraphrase of His Holiness’s 
discourse which represented him as exhorting his children to 
be “Daniel Catholics”; but the more detailed report explains 
that he set before them “the venerated memory of Daniel 
O'Connell, who never paused from keeping alive among 
the people the spirit of petitioning [Parliament, we presume, 
but the phrase is a little ambiguous], and whose perseverance 
was crowned by the hoped-for triumph which almost made his 
country free.” Are we to understand that the Pope has become a 
Home Ruler, and that complete freedom from English domination 
is the only adequate satisfaction of the wants of Ireland? How 
far such a consummation would promote that “ liberty of the 
Church” which His Holiness has so much at heart we will not 
here stay to inquire, but there is surely an unconscious irony in 
appealing to the name and career of O'Connell “in order that a 
curb may be put upon the license of the press.” It is ditlicult to 
see how the hoped-for triumph of the Liberator could have been 
achieved if the English Government had treated its opponents as 
the Pope maintains that all who oppose legitimate authority 
should be treated. It is perhaps hardly less diiticult to reconcile 
his solemn denunciations of that license of free speech and a free 
press which he calls “a school of immorality and corruption "— 
especially when taken in connexion with the recent action of the 
Spanish Nuncio, which must have been inspired from higher 
authority—with his ardent aspirations for the “liberty” of the 
Church and her ministers, and exhortations to his disciples to 
“speak out ” fearlessly and importunately against the Governments 
which oppress them. 

That no syllable of the address manifests the sligh 
tion of the substautial religious benefits which, from a strictly 
Catholic point of view, must be allowed to have accrued to Italy 
under her new régime, need hardly be observed. The Pope is not 


likely to be told anything of what all impartial observers, Catholic 
or Protestant, agree in testifying as to the wonderful improvement 
of primary education during the last few years throughout the 
— which education, moreover, is not “ undenominational,” 
ut religious and dogmatic, and only independent of the clergy 
because they generally hold aloof from it. Nor can he be ex~- 
pected to know what some of the most loyal of his pilgrim visitors 
could tell him, if he cared to ask them, as to the greatly improved 
religious tone of the people in many parts of Italy, now that wm 
are no longer tempted to confound the teaching of their Churc 
with political oppression or foreign rule. This,and morewhich might 
be said to the same purpose, Pius [X. neither knows nor would readily 
credit. But many even of those who heard his words, and many 
more of those who read them, must be well aware of it. And for 
them, however strong their devotion to his person and his high 
otlice, such discourses cannot altogether tend to edification. If any 
fresh proof were needed that no important change in the policy of 


| the Vatican can be looked for during the present pontificate, we 


test apprecia- | 


have it here, as well as in the recent appointment of five more 
Italian Cardinals, though one of them is credited with compara- 
tively liberal sentiments. The non posswmus policy which at once 
keeps all foreign sovereigns at a distance from Rome, where it is 
impossible for them under existing circumstances to pay their 
homage at the Vatican, and forbids any effective alliance with the 
democracy, on which much has been hinted or surmised, will con- 
tinue unchanged as long as Pius IX. reigns. That it should con- 
tinue afterwards cannot easily be conceived. To say nothing of 
other difficulties, the Papacy has never yet persevered | 
in a course fatally detrimental to its own highest interests, thoug 
it has not always known how to take time by the forelock. It 
remains to be seen whether the next Pontiff will do anything to 
justify the motto of Lumen de Celo assigned to him in St. Malachy’s 
prophetical catalogue. 


LONDON BRIDGE. 


We have often to complain in England that people are too. 
practical; and we comfort ourselves by thinking of our 
neighbours the French that they are not practical enough. We 
laugh at them because they talk of inexorable logic, and because 
they sometimes attempt to act up to their logic with a disregard 
of consequences. The results are often very deplorable. Swift 
tells us of the mathematical tailor of Laputa, who by a mistake in 
his algebraical calculation made a coat too large. The French are 
fond, no doubt, of adding facts together and deducing rules of con- 
duct; but frequently find that, owing to some omission, the result 
is wrong. Yet such examples as the Communist outbreak or the 
Reign of Terror, absurd as they seem to us, whom no logic can 
convince that what is ours is our neighbour's, are not really more 
ridiculous than the mistakes we often make for want of a little 
logic. Such an example was furnished when a classical architect 
drifted into building the Houses of Parliament in a Gothic style, 
and a Gothic architect into building the Foreign Office in a 
classical style. It would never have occurred to a Frenchman 
that, because Sir Gilbert Scott could restore an abbey or design a 
Pointed church, he must therefore be the fittest man to build an 
Italian palazzo. A somewhat similar piece of inconsequence is. 
the present muddle about London Bridge. It seems that the 
City authorities are very proud of Rennie’s design, but they want 
more room for heavy trailic, and the first scheme proposed was 
that brackets or “ cantilevers” of iron should be hung on outside 
the parapets, and a footway made upon them. This was objected 
to because it would spoil the architectural effect of the bridge. 
The second scheme was that girders and pillars of iron should 
erected on either side for the same purpose. This was rejected for 
the same reason. The beauty of the bridge must be preserved. 
Then came the third scheme. It proposed to combine the other 
two. And it is adopted! There is something so delightfully 
illogical in this that it is impossible to pass it over. The people 
of a certain parish objected to a curate because he could not sing. 
Another came, who could sing, but could not read audibly. They 
objected to him also. Finally a third came who could neither read 
nor sing; and him they joyfully received. 

If the Corporation are not satisfied with their present decision, 
it may please them to know that an alternative is to be had. It 
might, prior to experience, have been supposed that no further 
stretch of illogical folly was possible. But in Tuesday’s Times 
Mr. Fergusson offers them the chance. Seeing that iron cantilevers 
would deface the bridge, and that iron girders would be twice as 
bad, why should they not try to imitate the ironwork in stone? 
We have seen such things in the spire of Rouen Cathedral and 
the bell-tower at Ghent. There iron is made to look as like stone 
as possible. It has been reserved for the great architectural light 
of the day to suggest that stone should be made to look like iron. 
Those who object to a “ hybrid erection of stone and iron” might 
not apparently object to a hybrid erection of stone only. No doubt 
the Dean Bridge of which Mr. Fergusson speaks is exceedingly 

icturesque, but not the less would the addition of side walks, 
fike those on the Dean Bridge, disguise and deface the still more 
beautiful structure upon the Thames. 

Hardly less unfortunate than Mr. Fergusson’s pent is that 
which thus far appears to have been adopted. We of “an 
ornamental lattice or light diaperwork.” If London Bridge has 
one characteristic more strongly marked than another, it is its 
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solidity, its aspect of stability. While Mr. Fergusson’s plan is 
calculated to remove the solidity itself, the Corporation scheme 
has the advantage of only interfering with its appearance. No 
doubt appearances are very expensive, and often inconvenient. 
As Mr. Street well points out, but for appearances, twice as many 
people might be accommodated in Westminster Abbey at a mode- 
rate cost, by the addition of brick aisles outside the existing walls. 
And it must be allowed, in favour of the latticework, that it will 
contrast so strongly with the almost pure white of the granite of the 
present bridge that, unless Mr. Fergusson should prevail on the 
authorities to have it painted, grained, and speckled with mica, 
there will be little difficulty in distinguishing the old stonework 
from the new iron. It is but fair to state this clearly, Of all 
possible additions of the kind, the iron “ lattice” offers the fewest 
objections. It is lightest, and will be least likely to injure the 
structure. It is in the strongest contrast to the stonework, and it 
is the cheapest. 

It will be a pity if the ny. Syares spoil Rennie’s beautiful 
structure. The old bridge was the pride of London. The present 
one is its worthy successor. Snorro Sturleson, writing in the thir- 
teenth century, speaks of the bridge as so wide tbat, if two carriages 
met, they could pass each other; and Peter, the curate of Colechurch, 
must have been, in his own day and for his opportunities, a still 
greater engineer than Mr. Rennie. The Icelandic chronicler probably 
referred, not tothe stone rig to oneof its wooden predecessors. 
Peter deserves credit not only for the building of this stone bridge, 
but it seems that in 1163 he had erected one of elm timber, which 
stood a little further to the east. St. Mary Colechurch was on the 
north side of the Poultry, and has disappeared since the great Fire ; 
so has the chapel of St. Thomas of Canterbury on the bridge, and 
nothing can give us a better idea of the vastness of Peter's struc- 
ture than the dimensions of the chapel and its crypt, in which the 
architect himself was buried. It stood on the east side of the 
ninth pier from the north end, or as nearly as possible in the 
middle of the bridge. It was sixty-five feet long, twenty feet 
wide, and forty in height. It consisted of an upper chapel, sup- 

rted by fourteen clustered columns, and lighted by eight win- 

ws ; and a lower chapel or crypt, in the middle of which was 
the monument of Peter. There was an entrance to it from the 
river as well as from the so-called street on the bridge. Having 
been greatly augmented by chantries, so that in the reign of 
Henry VI. it supported four chaplains, it was eventually turned 
into a dudiierdae, Before its demolition very careful drawings 
were made of it for the Society of Antiquaries. A whole essay 
might be written on the word Pontifex, andits ancient and modern 
uses; but perhaps the most curious example of the sacred aspect 
of bridges was at Droitwich, in Cheshire, where the high road 
through the chapel and divided the congregation from 
the preacher. There is now perhaps only one bridge in England 
with houses upon it, and that is of comparatively modern con- 
struction. Bridge Street, Bath, is by no means as picturesque 
as the Ponte Vecchio at Florence, and neither probably gives us 
much idea of what old London Bridge was like. Its great 
length, the magnificence of some of the buildings, the gay shops, 
the waterworks, and many other things accounted for the proverb, 
“ As fine as London Bridge.” Everybody has sympathized with 
Baldwin the haberdasher, who could not sleep in the country for 
want of the noise of the rushing waters to which he was accustomed 
on London Bridge, where he had been born, and had resided for 
seventy years. In 1757 the houses were finally removed, and a 
hundred thousand pounds were spent in improving the old 
structure. Nevertheless the number of accidents caused by the 
contraction of the river channel and the consequent formation of 
rapids beneath the arches made it absolutely necessary to renew it 
altogether ; but it was not till July 1823 that the necessary powers 
were obtained from Parliament. The first pile was driven in 
March 1824, and the bridge was completed in 1831. The whole 
expenses, ineluding the approaches, amounted to nearly a million 
ona a half of money; but the bridge itself cost less than half a 
million. 

If London Bridge must be widened, the only way which will not 
disfigure the existing structure will be to build, on one or both sides, 
extensions of the present arches and piers. Owing to the peculiarity 
of the approaches, it may not be possible to do this on one side only, 
and to do it on both sides would involve a heavy outlay. In fact, 
the expense would not fall far short of that required for the build- 
ing of an entirely new bridge. But if the object of the Corpora- 
tion is solely to relieve the traflic, a new bridge a little further 
down the river would be the only effectual method. It is curious 
to observe that of the hundred and sixteen thousand vehicles which 
at present cross the bridge in a week, a full third come from the 
parts of London which lie to the east of London Bridge. Some 
come up Tooley Street from Bermondsey, cross the bridge, and 
return on the northern bank towards Blackwall. Others again 
make the reverse journey. It will be seen that a very large 
proportion of this heavy tratlie could be diverted at once 
to a more easterly bridge, which by its greater convenience 
would probably also attract more than its due share of the stream 
which now crosses London Bridge. It seems that while in 1874 
a hundred and sixteen tho vehicles crossed the bridge in a 
week, in 1811 the number, in round figures, was only forty thou- 
sand; so that the heavy traflic has nearly trebled in half a cen- 
tury. It is, however, mainly the heavy traffic which has in- 
creased, which is intelligible when it is remembered that between 
London Bridge and Westminster there were in 1811 three bridges 


fewer, available for foot passeugers, than there aie now. Cousequealy | 


a new bridge might be constructed a little further down the river 
exclusively for the kind of traffic which only passes during certain 
hours of the day, so that the new bridge might have an opening or 
other contrivance for admitting the few masted ships which require 
to go higher up the river. Nothing is to be gained by the present 
— of widening the bridge, exeept a few years’ delay. Sooner 
or later some method of relieving the traflie must be contrived— 
either a new bridge lower down, or a subway, or a floating chain 
bridge like that over the Itchen at Southampton. The Corporation 
are now about to spend some seventy thousand pounds only to put 
off the evilday. Money is the last thing to think of in any City 
improvement. If it can be said of any place that money is 
actually no object, it can be said of the City of London. A 
— added to the proposed sum would not make an appreciable 
ifference. 


AMATEUR DETECTIVES. 


V JIIAT is a poor journalist to do, and why should he not 

make what he can out of the Whitechapel Mystery or 
Tragedy? The ——— of American newspapers has been long 
since adopted by the Daily Telegraph, and we now tind the Daily 
News following as fast as it can in the same sensational career. 
The " ¢ who collect round the house in Whitechapel Road, and 
spend all day in peeping through a chink and seeing nothing, 
nay be expected to relish the style of writing which these journals 
adopt. ‘As the result of a combination of slight rumour with 
conjecture, it may be said that it is supposed that the prisoner 
will have the advantage of legal assistance.” This is all that tlre 
Daily Telegraph ventured to state on Tuesday, whereas the Daily 
News actually mentioned on Monday the name of a barrister 
by whom Wainwright would be defended. We are not sure, 
however, that the vagueness of the former is not more 
impressive than the precision of the latter. In writing 
of a mystery one’s style. should be mysterious, and we 
may be sure that, if this tragedy had been treated in the Greek 
manner, the chorus would have obscured rather than revealed 
the fact that counsel had been retained for the defence. “It is 
also believed,” says the Telegraph, “that Alice Day will have the 
benefit of able legal advice”; but this statement is made, as the 
Continental journals say, with all reserve, and readers must be 
content to wait until the next day if they would know from the 
columns of the Telegraph who the able legal adviser is. The in- 
terest taken in Alice Day was not, however, satisfied by merely be- 
lieving or even knowing that she had consulted a lawyer. The 
Daily News is further able to state that, after her discharge by the 
magistrate on Tuesday, she went for the restoration of her nerves 
to a South Coast watering-place, and as the business of the Pavilion 
Theatre just now is chiefly melodramatic, the manager is {ortu- 
nately able to dispense with her services inthe ballet. The magis- 
trate who discharged her declined to express any opinion on her 
conduct; but his reticence has been abundantly supplied by the 
Daily Telegraph, which informs us that considerable sympathy is 
felt for her, and that the general belief is that she knew nothing 
whatever of the “ ghastly contents” of the parcels. Indeed this is 
not only general belief, but “ the employés at the Pavilion Theatre,” 
who seem to be accepted as necessarily good judges of evidence, 
at least in the case of a “leading ballet girl,” believe her to 
be the victim of an intrigue, and that she was “ inyeigled” into 
the cab in order that her presence might delude the cabman. 
When it is said that she was the victim of an intrigue we do not 
understand that any opinion is intended to be expressed as to the 
origin or nature of her connexion with Wainwright. It is 
merely a variation of the same idea which is meant to he conveyed 
by the word “inveigled,” and, as we understand, the writer in- 
tends to say that she was induced to enter the cab by some sort of 
false pretence, in order that in some way which we do not under- 
stand the cabman might be induced to disregard an unpleasant 
smell. She is said to have been one of the best conducted of the 
ballet girls, a statement which may be read either as condemning 
others or as absolving her ; andit is further explained, in effect, that a 
well-conducted ballet girl is one who is believed to have only one 
lover at one time. Beyond her “ unfortunate liaison ” with Wain- 
wright no imputation was cast on her morality. It was no 
secret, we are told, amongst the denizens of that of White- 
chapel where they were best known that she and Wainwright 
had been “intimately acquainted” for eighteen months. They 
have been seen together in taverns and elsewhere; there is what is 
called evidence to prove that he had given ber money, and one 
person pretends to be able to state the exact amount. 

We could almost fancy from these details that we were reading a 
report of one of those amateur investigations into supposed crime 
which the American newspapers frequently conduct. The Daily News 
meanwhile has been proceeding in a stricter spirit with an inquiry into 
the life and conversation of Wainwright, and, as one of the stages 
of a sort of rake’s progress, it mentions that “he was frequently 
seen in company with the girls employed at the Pavilion ‘Theatre 
and women of loose character ”—just as if the two classes were iden- 
tieal, There is here a rude disregard of the distinction which the 
Telegraph had drawn between an “ unfortunate liaison” and general 
immorality ; but it must not be supposed that the Daily News has 
all the virtue to itself. The New York Herald almost atones for 
publishing itself on Sunday by the extent and variety of the re- 
ports of sermons which it publishes on Monday; and so the writer 
m the Lady Veleyreps, athough be went to Whitechapel on 
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business on Sunday, did not forget to give a religious turn to his 
report. He tells us that at some of the churches and places of 
worship at the East End “the tragedy formed the theme for 
pointing out the direful consequences of sin.” He also notices, 
on this appropriate occasion, that in Whitechapel, as elsewhere, 
Scripture texts as well as declarations of the cheapness and ex- 
cellence of groceries are placarded on hoardings, and on these, 
he says, the eyes of Wainwright must have rested many a time, 
and indeed they were fearfully conspicuous near Whitechapel 
Church when he was placing his “ghastly burden ” in the cab. 
It was perhaps rather late at that moment for texts of 
Seripture, even in large type, to do Wainwright any good. A 
man who carries about human remains in els would, we might 
think, be insensible to many considerations which ordinarily in- 
fluence the mind. But, thanks to the Daily News, we have some 
further materials for speculating, if we so desire, upon the psycho- 
logical aspect of this case. We are informed, “ from an authori- 
tative source,” that Henry Wainwright was educated at a grammar 
school, that he afterwards joined a debating society and elocution 
class, became noted as a reciter of poems, was a member of a book 
society, which held an annual dinner, was a pewholder in a church, 
and would always subscribe in aid of any “movement.” After 
this his father died, leaving him 2,000/. or 3,000/., and a 
half share in his business, and from this time a falling 
off was visible. He became addicted to billiards and 
betting, and other consequences followed, which in the 
columns of the Daily News and other journals have been suffi- 
ciently detailed. Information equally copious is forthcoming as 
to the woman whom he is charged with murdering. She, it 
appears, served her apprenticeship to a milliner at Waltham Cross, 
and came to London to “ better” herself. Besides her connexion 
with Wainwright, she was on terms of intimacy with another man, 
to whom she wrote a letter beginning “ Dear Teddy,” which the 
Daily News of Monday was privileged to print. We learn, almost 
with regret, from the same newspaper that no importance is 
attached to rumours which had been circulated as to a particular 
umbrella ; but, by way of consolation, it is said to be capable of 
proof that about twelve months ago Wainwright was in 
the habit of carrying a revolver. This statement the Daily News 
classities as belonging to the “more suggestive part” of recent 
discoveries, and it could not have used a more appropriate term. 
These industrious scribes announce—we assume, in perfect honesty 
—that a particular piece of evidence would be convenient for the 
prosecution, and after a day or two that evidence most unexpect- 
edly and fortunately turns up. Two holes, apparently produced by 
pistol-shots, have been found in the skull of the deceased weman ; 
and if the prisoner shot her in his house in Whitechapel Road, it 
might be expected that somebody would have heard the shots. 
Thus the matter stands for a short time. The newspapers content 
themselves with the cautious statement that it is established be- 
yond the possibility of doubt that firearms were used in taking the 
woman's life. But presently two men are enabled to remember 
that they heard sounds like pistol-shots on a day which circum- 
stances assist them in fixing as the 11th September in last year. 
We do not suggest that this is not perfectly truthful evidence, but 
we do say that the effect of such discussions as these news- 
papers have been carrying on is to stimulate recollection 
in a way that is sometimes hard on prisoners. A wish is even ex- 

ressed that some boots and shoes may be found upon the premises 
in Whitechapel Road to form a link in the chain of evidence, and 
we all know that in such cases the wish of one person may be father 
to another's thought. Considering that a magisterial inquiry and a 
coroner's inquest are both pending, and perhaps a trial at the Old 
Bailey will follow, we really do hope that these newspapers will 
now cease their investigations and reports. It surely may suffice 
to print evidence when actually given without anticipating its 
purport. Our old friend the sea-serpent has lately cropped up in 
the Daily Telegraph, and even he is a welcome diversion from this 
Whitechapel mystery, which the papers most busy with it treat as 
if it were no mystery at all. When it comes to hoping that an 
old umbrella may be identified with a new one, we to fear 
that too much zeal may even interfere with justice. 

It has been said by the Daily Telegraph that “ many links in the 
chain of evidence would have to be forged ” before this case would 
be complete, and as an example of a process which that journal 
seems to desire to encourage we may refer to its own report of the 
explanation given by the witness Stokes why he supposed that 

ainwright might have a revolver. “He stated that he had no 
reason for thinking so —_— the knowledge that he was a man of 
determined character.” These journals assure us that one point at 
least is clear, that the woman was shot with a revolver; but 
—> might “ee se them to explain why the weapon may not 

ve been a double-barrelled pistol, the possession of which is, we 
conceive, suitable to a determined character. The Daily Telegraph 
again tells us that the police have “very energetically ” sought 
to trace the shop where a chopper found upon the premises in 
Whitechapel Road was bought. But these very energetic 
proceedings of the police stimulated by the newspapers may pos- 
sibly overshoot the mark. We almost regret to learn that a rumour 
circulated of the existence of a new-made grave in the house in the 
Borough proves to be unfounded, but it is stated by way of com- 

nsation that the cellars of that house are very deep and gloomy. 

e dress and appearance of “ Mrs. King” have been repeatedly 

ibed, and we cannot help thinking that if the witness Stokes 
stated that she, *‘ throwing up her head and tossing her massive 
auburn curls, seemed to imply that Wainwright ought to be proud 


of her,” his power of description must have been improved by the 
gifted society of reporters for newspapers with whom he has lately 
mingled. It is pathetically stated that Mrs. King’s mother 
kept a kettle perpetually boiling, under the belief that 
her lost daughter would return to her home and ask for 
tea. We are happy to see that Alice Day has been taken 
under the special protection of the Daily Telegraph, and 
her account of her relations with Wainwright may be read in the 
columns of that journal by all whom it may concern. We cannot 
think that it concerns us. The Daily Telegraph has described the 
relation between these two persons as an “ unfortunate liaison,” and 
we hardly know whether its subsequent statement is intended to 
modify that phrase. The young woman and her advocate in the 

ress have between them given rather an unsatisfactory account of 
heer she failed to perceive an unpleasant smell in the cab, and if 
the material for daily articles should begin to fail, the Telegraph 
can send a Special Commissioner to the South Coast watering-place 
to investigate this subject. He might at least inform us where 
Wainwright bought his cigars. 


LE PUY (HAUTE LOIRE). 


OT long after the Loire has begun among the Cevennes hills 
its long and tortuous course it is jomed by a small affluent 
from the west, named the Borgne. The scenery near the junc- 
tion presents a marked contrast to that of the principal stream. 
The Loire passes for miles through a wild glen, hemmed in with 
rugged granite crags thinly covered here and there with dwarfed 
pine or broom, with seldom a green oasis by the water's edge, 
seldom a grove of deciduous trees on the slope, seldom a village or 
sign of human dwelling; a worn weather-beaten land, seeming 
bald from old age, yet still not without a certain charm in its very 
sternness. When we turn from this into the valley of the Lorgne 
the scene is changed; the hills recede, the crags give place to 
gentler slopes. The stream, winding through green water-meadows, 
is fringed with poplars and willows; on the one hand the corn 
fields descend from the uplend plateaux, on the other whitewalled 
vineyards, each with its solitary cottage, incline to the southern 
sun. From the middle of this basin rises a hill crowned by two 
strange crags of rock, and on this natural fortress the town of Le 
Puy is built. To come upon a town at all is a surprise after 
the long journey through the barren hill country; to come on 
such a town would be startling under any circumstances and 
in any country. This is what one sees. From the middle of 
the hill on the slopes of which Le Puy is built rises,a lofty 
crag of dark rock. The little platform on its summit is some 
four hundred feet above the level of the principal square. This 
platform is now occupied by a colossal statue of the Virgin, 
carrying the infant Christ in her arms, It is nearly fifty feet 
in height, and is elevated upon a lofty pedestal, but the result, 
notwithstanding considerable merits in the design and execution, 
is anything but satisfactory. Colossal statues are always more or 
less grotesque—the human form divine is somehow or other not 
meant to be of Brobdingnagian dimensions ; the lumbering block- 
heads who figure as the giants of our nursery tales are created by 
an instinctive feeling, and this statue, while it is large enough to 
produce the sense of incongruity to the full, is yet dwarfed by the 
size of the crag upon which it stands. Two hundred of the cannon 
which once defended Sebastopol were melted down to form this 
monument of French piety and taste. On one side of the hill, 
rising far above the level of the house roofs, almost like another 
peaked summit, is the cathedral with its central dome and bell- 
tower; on the other, springing almost from the bed of the valley 
and overhanging the river, is the strangest pinnacle of rock, a sh 
tapering cone full ninety yards high, to which a little church wi 
a lofty tower forms a kind of finial. Of scenes like this such 
medizval painters as Ghirlandajo must have dreamed when they 
filled the background of their pictures with strange groups of 
castellated aiguilles. But, with all its singularity, Le Puy, except 
for the colossus, is wonderfully picturesque. The group described 
above, like a mountain peak flanked right and left by two minor 
summits, affords an outline of much beauty, while the red and grey 
houses clustering on the slopes, the meadows and woods by the 
Borgne, make up a picture of great beauty. 
The hopes raised on ae J Le Puy are not disappointed on 
a nearer examination. Though the railway has now joined it to 
the rest of the world, and some smart modern buildings mark the 
nineteenth century, yet it is not only unusually rich in antiquities, 
but the whole town smacks of primitive times. Not always 
agreeably, for many of the streets are narrow, tortuous, and dirty ; 
an “ancient fish-like smell” is more than perceptible, signs of 
the native nastiness of France are encountered even in the best 
hotel; and the cicutis allium nocentius in the cookery would have 
aroused the wrath of Horace. But still one can see here a bit of 
old France, with its good and bad side, almost unaffected by the 
Empire and Haussmann. From the first moment of quitting the 
train the difference is perceptible ; the recovery of a portmanteau, 
generally a — though rather tedious, process, is here rendered 
more difficult by the need of extricating it from a throng of 
porters, all yelling, apparently apropos of nothing, at the top of 
their voices in an absolutely incomprehensible patois. While on 
this subject it may be remarked that the market-place on Sunday 
afternoon, when thronged by blue-bloused, sabot-wearing peasants 
from the country, gives one some idea of Babel, when everybody 
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first tried to make his neighbour understand him, and probably 
lost his temper in the fruitless effort. The manners and customs 
are primitive ; the distinction between street and sewer seems often 
rather theoretical than practical; the dogs make night hideous 
with their barking, as if it were an Eastern town; the market- 
place, from early morn to afternoon, is a scene of wild clamour and 
gesticulation, and the purchase of a few apricots or vegetables 
seems like the prelude to a personal conflict ; the women, in their 
odd caps (on the tup of which a little flat hat is sometimes 
perched), sit in groups about the house doors, all busy at their 
1ace-pillows, and relieve by gossip the monotonous task. 

The chief interest of Puy, however, is in its churches. 
Though the streets afford a few good specimens of sixteenth and 
seventeenth-century houses, yet as a whole their architecture is 
uninteresting. Of the double enceinte of walls, which made the 
town a place of much importance in medizval struggles, especially 
in the wars of the League, but little now remains, a picturesque 
tower being the only relic worth notice. Fragments only, though 
both numerous and curious, built into walls or preserved in the 
Museum, have been left from the Roman Anicum. Whether this 
replaced a yet older Gaulish town is a matter of dispute ; as the 
situation is so tempting it is in the highest degree probable that 
such was the case; but of this epoch, so far as we know, a great 
slab, part of a dolmen, is the only relic. It is, then, not till about 
the conclusion of the tenth century that the architectural records 
of Le Puy become important; these, however, are surpassed by 
but few in France. Auvergne, as M. Viollet le Duc justly 
observes, “ Jusque vers le commencement du xii. siécle, le Gallo- 
roman régne en maitre ”; in Le Puy some of the finest, perhaps 
the finest, ee of this style are to be found. Chief among 
these is the cathedral. Of this unique building it is almost im- 
possible to give an idea by a verbal description. Built on the 
steep side of a hill, the lofty western facade is approached by a 
long flight of steps. The ascent is continued after passing the 
entrance, until the church itself is entered, now by P ange. t, 
but formerly in front of the high altar. Thus the nave may 
described as the upper story in a gigantic porch, or the principal 
entrance may be regarded as opening intoa t, which, however, 
is not subterranean. The greater part of the building dates from 
the eleventh century, though portions of it are still earlier. The 
exquisitely light and graceful bell-tower was probably constructed 
just before the twelfth century ; the smallness of its upper story, as 

. Viollet le Duc remarks, shows that it was intended rather as loge 
de guetteur than as a regular belfry. The central dome is probably 
a century later ; like other parts of the church, it shows, as the same 
author observes, signs of an Oriental, or rather Adriatic, influence 
due to commercial intercourse with Venice. It may be that two 
fine columns of Rosso antico in the western doorway are indications 
of the same, and have been procured from a distance, like those at 
St. Mark. Not the least remarkable objects in the west front are 
two wooden doors coeval with the building, covered with rudely 
carved figures. No one can fail to note the rich effect produced 
by the use in the walls of alternate blocks of pale grey grit and 
dark volcanic tuff or breccia, often arranged lozenge-wise, or the 
singular mode in which the blank surface of the clerestory wall is 
relieved by sunk panels of. this kind of masonry, or the south 
porch, with its arch, bound only by étrestllons to the retaining 
arches above—a construction more singular than pleasing; or the 
curious cloister on the north, three sides of which are of the same 
age as the cathedral, while one is older by more than a century. As 
on the outside, so in the inside of the building a severe grandeur 
is the we ee showing everywhere the hand of men who 
were endowed with “ rare talent, and much abler than those in the 
other provinces of France.” The most remarkable feature, after 
its plan, is the curious dome-like arrangement of the vault in each 
bay ; some of the capitals of the columns are also well worthy of 
examination. The chapter house, the gallery over the cloister, 
and parts of a ilgioulans building are of the fourteenth 
century. 

The singular church perched upon the aiguille is dedicated, as 
is commonly the case, to St. Michael. The pinnacle, which ap 
at first sight inaccessible, is scaled by a steep flight of winding 
steps cut in the face of the cliff. The form of the crag, though on 
a much vaster scale, calls to memory the well-known “rock” or 
distaff which, with the spindle of greenstone columns, stands on the 
shore near St. Andrew’s, and like this is composed of a volcanic 
agglomerate. Before mounting, however, every one should turn 
a step or two aside to see the little mortuary chapel of St. Claire, 
an octagonal structure with a semicircular apse, which is truly said 
to be ‘‘l’expression la plus délicate de l'art roman d’Auvergne 
arrivé & son ae il est difficile de produire plus deffet a 
moins de frais.” Neglected, half-filled with faggots, almost ruined 
as it is, this praise will yet be seen to be fully merited. The 
church on the rock itself, which must have been extramural, as 
the houses below it form a separate commune from Le Puy, is, 
though so much smaller, almost as difficult to describe as the 
cathedral. Plan it can scarcely be said to have; that was mainly 
settled by the exigencies of the site. The oldest part is a fragment 
of rude tenth-century building, the design of which is a kind of 
short apsidal cross, or rather a square, to the sides of which apses 
are applied, like that of the mortuary chapel among the rock- 
hewn tombs near Mont Majeur (Arles). To this a kind of nave, 
the axis of which was inclined at a large angle to the central line 
of the former building, was added in the twelfth century, and the 
whole was completed by a slender, graceful tower somewhat re- 
sembling that of the cathedral. 


These brief notices may serve to give some notion of the archi- 
tectural attractions of Le Puy. y other buildings are neces- 
sarily passed over, such as the fourteenth-century church of St. 
Laurent, with the tomb of the “ trés noble et vaillant” Du 
Guesclin. The museum also must be only named ; it isa handsome 
modern building containing a fair collection of local antiquities, 
especially of Roman and prehistoric times, and one of the birds of 
Auvergne; the geological treasures, among which is the famous 
“ fossil man ” of La Denise, are not well exhibited. For the same 
reason, the numerous objects of interest in the neighbourhood can 
receive no more than a brief mention, such as the volcanic hill 
near which the above fossil was found, the magnificent basalt 
columns in its neighbourhood, the deposits of the old lake, and 
many more which might occupy a geologist for days; or the iso- 
lated crags which rise above the village of Espailly, forming, with 
the ruined walls which crown them and the winding river at their 
base, a picturesque study. At a greater distance is the still more 
picturesque crag of Ceyssac—also, as usual, crowned with a ruined 
castle. Here also, as is not unfrequent in Auvergne, the rock is 
excavated into grottoes, resembling those in some of the midland 
districts of England. The greater part of an ancient church be- 
neath the castle is thus constructed. But of ruined castles, 
whether for picturesque beauty or for extent, there is nothing to 
compare with the Chateau de Polignac, one of the most remark- 
able ruins in all Auvergne. It occupies the summit of an extensive 
rocky plateau, protected on all sides by steep cliffs, a natural for- 
tress in itself. This, once an oppidum of the Gauls, to whom 
some antiquaries assign the excavation of a deep pit or shaft in the 
courtyard, then a Roman castrum, as shown by several remains— 
among them an inscription bearing the name of the Emperor 
Claudius—was in the middle ages converted into a fortress, and 

ed into the hands of the Princes de Polignac. It is almost a 
istory of architecture in itself, containing buildings dating from 
the twelfth to the seventeenth century, but is now all in ruins. 
The village church, also, a small but Romanesque structure, 
must not be left unvisited. In studying the plainer buildings of 
this epoch in a country like Auvergne, one cannot help regretting 
that this style, which is capable of uniting so much dignity to 
such perfect simplicity, which can be at will either severe or rich, 
has been so neglected in the late revival of medizeval architecture 
in England. it may be that our designers are incapable of dealing 
with a style where poverty of outline and feebleness of conception. 
cannot be masked by an effloresence of ornamentation ; but even if 
they are unable to wield the tools of their ruder forefathers, they 
might learn something—if it were only humility—by carefully 
examining the works which have still more or less escaped the 
restorer in many of the nooks and corners of Auvergne. 


A STRANGE STORY. 


— is perhaps nothing more surprising among the anoma- 
lies of — administration in this country than the long- 
suffering toleration of the system of coroners’ inquests in the 
primitive form in which it still exists. At one period, no doubt, 
the coroner occupied a high place in the judicial system, and his 
inquest was a —_ and ready way both of discovering and 
unishing crime. ‘The coroner was, in fact, a sort of Public 
Cee on much the same footing and with much the same 
functions as a French Procureur; but as the work both of the 
regular police and of the judges gradually became more systematic 
and efficient, the office lost much of its original usefulness and 
importance. For generations past “crowner’s quest law” has 
been a standing subject of ridicule and contempt, and those who 
are acquainted with the case on which Shakspeare founded some of 
the dialogue of the gravediggers in Hamlet must admit that the 
reality is even more absurd than the humour of the dramatist. 
Down to the present day juries have retained their old reputation, 
and within the last few weeks there {has been more than ore 
flagrant example of their incapacity. The fact is that a 
coroner’s inquest has ceased to possess any value except as a 
means of making a public advertisement of suspicious deaths, 
and of offering an open court for the collection of evidence while 
the subject is fresh. The verdictof the jury is, as a rule, a mere 
empty formality, often a farce, and might well be dispensed with. 
A fashion has lately set in of having doctors for coroners, but the 
doctor is an expert who would be more in place in the witness- 
box, and who is usually hopelessly at sea as to the rules of 
evidence. In Scotland inquiries of this kind are conducted 
privately by the Procurator Fiscal, who is a competent lawyer 
acting under the supervision and control of the Lord Advocate. 
The English system has the advantage of publicity; the Scotch 
that of central organization and professional efficiency; and what 
is wanted would seem to be for both countries a fusion of the 
two. In any case, it is scandalous that in England this important 
branch of judicial inquiry—important because it lies at the root of 
all subsequent proceedings—should so often be left in flagrantly in- 
capable and irresponsible hands. If there is ever to bea regular Public 
Prosecutor, coroners’ inquests must of course be brought within his 


jurisdiction. In the meanwhile, in giving an illustration of the work- 


ing of the present system, we prefer to avoid the volcanic ground 
of the late inquests at Portsmouth and Ryde, and to take a case 
which has just occurred in Somersetshire. In order to do justice 


to the proceedings it is to 
very curious one. 
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into detail; but the story is in i 
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narrative, we may say, is taken from reports in the Standard 
and North Devon Journal. It can scarcely be necessary to add 
that we have no intention of offering any interpretation of the 
mysterious incidents of the case. Our only object is to indicate 
the various points which were raised in the course of the inquiry, 
and the manner in which they were dealt with by the Coroner and 
his jury. 

On the 17th of August last Mr. Henry John Turberville, as he 
called himself, though his family name, it appears, was Blackmore, 
died at Yeovil under circumstances which necessitated an inquest. 
Mr. Turberville, who was fifty-one years of age, and a man of con- 
siderable property, appears to have been, to say the least, an 
eccentric character. He has left behind him seven different 
wills, by the last of which he leaves 20,000/. to one daughter 
of Mr. Maggs, chemist, Yeovil, and 1,000/. to the other. 
By another will, which he had made just before this, he 
assigned his whole property to Mr. Bradlaugh, to be ap- 
plied, under that person’s directions, to the advancement of the 
socialist and atheistical principles with which he is identified. 
Mr. Turberville’s acquaintance with the Maggses appears to have 
been brief and recent. Mr. Maggs stated that he had known Mr. 
Turberville for “about three months,” during only a part of which 
period he was resident in Yeovil. He had apparently spent several 
days at Yeovil, had then gone to Southsea, and on the Thursday 
(August 12) before his death had returned to Yeovil, and was stop- 
ping at the Three Choughs Hotel. He passed the greater part of 
his time, however, with the Maggs’ family. He supped with them 
on the night of his arrival, and also passed Friday and Saturday 
nights in their house. It is stated that he was engaged to be 
married to Miss Maggs, which would account for the closeness of 
the sudden intimacy. He is described as a man of robust consti- 
tution, and in perfect health, and there was apparently nothing the 
matter with him at the close of the week. He was to have dined 
with the Maggses on Sunday. In the morning he felt slightly un- 
well, took some simple aperient medicine, and kept his bed. He 
excused himself from going out to dinner, but promised to visit 
his friends in the evening, an engagement which he also failed to 
keep. He remained in the hotel ali day, and at night complained 
of pain from sciatica, with which he was often troubled. Mr. 
Maggs saw him on the Sunday, and supplied him with some pills 
and a phial of chloroform. Next evening Maggs called again, and 
found him drinking brandy-and-water, and complaining only of 
the quality of the liquor. He was not in pain, but his mind 
seemed to dwell on the distribution of his property after death. 
This made Mr. Maggs “anxious,” and he thought it would be 
well to have a doctor. As it happened, so Maggs says, just 
as he left the room, he met Dr. Aldridge, a local practitioner, 
who told him he had that evening visited Turberville at the land- 
lady’s request, but had been rudely ordered out of the room by 
the patient. Upon this Maggs took the Doctor into Turber- 
ville’s room with him, and what passed there was described by 
the Doctor, who was the first witness at the inquest. 

According to Dr. Aldridge’s evidence, Turberville at the first 
interview, when the landlady was present, was “ perfectly sensible ” ; 
but, on the second interview, when Maggs was present, a few 
minutes afterwards, he was “halloaing and raving.” This is the 
first mention of anything serious ; but what had ned in the 
interval does not appear. and the Dector state that Tur- 
berville kept calling tor chloroform, and Maggs went to fetch some. 
Meanwhile, Turberville became impatient, and the Doctor went 
into the passage to look for Maggs, who presently returned with 
the chloroform. Just as the Doetor was going to administer some, 
Turberville frothed at the lips, and spat out something—a crystal 
of cyanide of potassium, as was afterwards stated—which the 
Doetor picked up, and then at once, though he believed the 
patient’s mouth was still full of poison, hurried off without 
saying why. Immediately afterwards a second erystal was 

t into Maggs’s hand, and he too went off to see where 
the Doctor was. He found the Doctor at his shop getting some 
a gers of zinc for an emetic. This was given to the patient, 
and acted, but no more were seen. The Doctor 
states that, ond the charring of the mouth, Turberville did 
not at that time seem to’ have suffered from the poison, 
and that “ after he had recovered from the effects of the cyanide 
of potassium,” he gave him rather more than three drachms of 
chloroform, which sent him to sleep for a quarter of an hour. Next 
the Doctor administered half a grain of morphia in solution, of 
which he swallowed about two-thirds. This was at one o’clock in 
the morning, and the dose had no effect. The Doctor left him for 
an hour in eare of a son of Maggs and the boots of the inn, and 
@ question was raised at the inquest as to whether either of those 
persons administered chloroform during his absence. The Doctor 
said he had not inquired, but he was not aware that they had done 
30, nor did he hear young Maggs say that four bottles of chloroform 
were used in the course of the night. Neither young Maggs nor the 
boots was examined on the subject. The Doetor added that he 
believed, “ from what he had su mtly heard,” that two small 
bottles of chloroform had been - He himself, in addition to 
the dose already mentioned, adininistered a second, “ three drachms 
or a little more,” at four o'clock; then another half-grain of 
morphia at seven o'clock, three or four drachms of chloroform, 
followed by another half-grain of morphia. About eight in the 
morning the patient had some champagne, and the Dector thought, 


but was not sure, a little beef tea. Whether he had had any arrow- | 


root or gruel in the night the Doctor did not know; he never) waste of time. The jury then handed in a written verdict as 
asked. What Turberville was complaining of all this time was | follows:—“ That death resulted trom deceased having, whilst in 


pain along the sciatic nerve. At three in the afternoon the patient 
was “a little quieter.” The Doctor tried to give him more medicine 
—it is not said what—but he would not have it. The Doctor, on 
leaving, told young Maggs he might give him “from fifteen to 
twenty drops of chloroform to appease him.” He saw him again at 
a quarter to seven, and about ten Turberville died. Dr. 
Aldridge, in his evidence, then said:—“I knew he was 
dying of exhaustion. I treated him with a view of preventing 
exhaustion. I tried to quiet him in order to prevent him wearing 
himself out. In my opinion he died from exhaustion, 
arising from mania.” The Coroner asked, “ You mean madness ? ” 
Dr. Aldridge replied, “ Yes; there was no organic disease in any 
part of the body. . . I am clearly of opinion that he did not 
swallow enough of the poison to kill him.” Being asked whether 
the chloroform which he gave would excite the patient, he 
answered, “ Quite the contrary.” He also stated that at the 
first visit he could not say whether the patient was seriously ill 
or not; it was afterwards that the mania came on. He said that 
he asked Turberville whether he had taken poison, and Turberville 
replied “ Yes,” but would not say where he got it from. Dr. 
Aldridge told the policeman that there must be an inquest, as 
deceased had taken poison; but it did not occur to him that it 
would be necessary to have an examination of the stomach. 
Afterwards, when this was ordered by the Coroner, he instructed the 
analyst that only ordinary poisons need be sought for, but he was 
aware that cyanide of potassium was not a common poison. Pro- 
fessor Gernays’s analysis was then read, showing that he found 
slight traces of antimony in the tissues of the stomach, which 
might have been there for months, but no traces whatever of 
cyanide of potassium, nor any evidence that deceased died from 
taking that poison or any other. It appears that, when Dr. Aldridge 
in the first instance sent the stomach to Dr. Taylor, it contained 
an ounce and a half of fluid. Dr. Taylor returned it because 
he had given up practice, and when it reached Professor Bernays 
the fluid is said to have disappeared. 

This was the first day's evidence—the first day, that is, of the 
resumed inquest, which was really the beginning of it, the other 
sittings having been only formal—and it is important to observe 
exactly how far it went, because the Coroner now took upon 
himself to ask the jury whether it was necessary to continue 
the inquiry any further. Dr. Aldridge, who, as being respon- 
sible for the medical treatment of the deceased, was in a 
manner on his own defence, had given an uncorroborated 
version of what had happened, and Professor Bernays’s 
analysis of as much of the stomach as reached him had been 
read. Both these witnesses agreed in the conclusion that there 
had been no poisoning; and, as the deceased had been in 
his usual good health up to the Monday before he died—con- 
stipation and sciatica being troubles from which he was in the 
habit of suffering—the question therefore arose what it was that 


‘brought him to death in the course of the next twenty-four hours. 


Mr. Maggs, who had been frequently with him, and who had, in 
fact, prescribed for him, though, as he explained, not as an apothe- 
cary, but as a friend; Mr. W. Mages, who also assumed medical 
functions in connexion with the deceased; the boots, who sat up 
with him, and Mrs. Sharland, the landlady, had not been examined ; 
nor was any evidence put before the jury as to the operation of 
cyanide of potassium, except Dr. Aldridge’s opinion. Yet at 
this point the Coroner interposed with the following remarks :— 
Dr. Aldridge swore positively that the deceased died from natural causes, 
He (the Coroner) was ready to hear any other witness the jury might wish 
called. For himself he saw no good in calling a lot of witnesses, and if 
they were satisfied they had better return a verdict. He left it in the hands 
of the jury ; but he must say it seemed to him there were so many represen- 
tatives of wills present—(a laugh). This gentleman made a will, but had he 
been a poor man there would not have been this uproar (applause). They 
should not have had all these gentlemen there if it had not been for the 
money. He really did not see why the time of the jury should be taken up. 
Still he would sit for a month if they liked. 
‘The jury then retired for consultation, and after a few minutes 
said they would like to hear the evidence of Mr. Wills, a local 
surgeon, who assisted at the post-mortem examination. Mr.,Wills 
was then examined, and stated that the post-mortem gave no clue 
as to the cause of death. He admitted that he did not know 
much about cyanide of potassium, but he rather thought that doses 
of chloroform and morphia, on the back of cyanide of potassium 
and a powerful emetic, would be likely to produce exhaustion. 
Dr. Aldridge was also recalled, and adhered to his opinion 
that death was not caused by the potassium. The jury then 
had another consultation in private, and on returning in- 
timated that they did not require any more evidence, and 
were quite ready with their verdict. At the request, however, 
of Mr. Bradlaugh, in which the solicitor of the deceased’s famil 
concurred, it was agreed that Mr. Maggs should be examined, 
which was accordingly done, though apparently only as a matter 
of form. Mr. Maggs stated that he saw the deceased before he 
was ill every day when he was at Yeovil; that he was witb him, as 
described by Dr. Aldridge, on the Monday night; but that, after the 
vomiting of the crystals, he was so “ much hurt” by such wickedness 
that he “ went down to the barand hada glass of brandy-and-water,” 
and did not see deceased again alive, although he did not die till 
ten o'clock next night. Mr. Riley, solicitor for Mr. Blackmore, next 
asked some questions as to the relations between Mr. Maggs and the 
deceased, to which Mr. Maggs’s solicitor objected ; and the Coroner 


said he should not be justitied in sitting any longer, as it was a 
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an unsound state of mind, taken cyanide of potassium, thereby 
accelerating previous exhaustion, resulting in death.” 

It can hardly be said that this is a satisfactory way of disposing 
of a question of this kind. It is a question as to how a hale, 
robust man in the prime of life, who, save for a liability to consti- 
pation and sciatica, neither of them dangerous, was in good health 
up to the Monday evening, was suddenly reduced to such a state 
of exhaustion that he died the next night. Itis obviously nonsense 
to talk of death under such circumstances being caused by what 
the Coroner calls “natural causes.” It is possible that he may 
have swallowed more of the cyanide of potassium than was sup- 
posed, though in that case it is difficult to explain his linger- 
ing on tili next night, and no motive is suggested for 
suicide; or the depressing effect on a fasting man of re- 
peated doses of chloroform and morphia, following upon 
a strong emetic and a touch of cyanide of potassium, 
may have killed him. These are questions on which it is im- 
possible for us to enter. What at least appears to be certain is, 
that the deceased did not succumb to any natural illness or organic 
disorder, and that, contrary to the dictum of the jury, the ex- 
haustion did not precede, but followed, the taking of the potassium, 
and steadily increased with the subsequent treatment. An appli- 
cation has been made to the Home Secretary to inquire into the 
matter; and itis clear that it ought not to be allowed to rest here. 
Mr. R. D. Blackmore, Mr. Turberville’s brother, asserts in a letter 
to the local paper that he was prepared to produce evidence as to 
what the deceased had himself said about what was going on around 
him; but the Coroner summarily closed the inquiry. 

We also observe that in another case the other day at Glaston- 
bury, before the same Coroner, in which a man who had been not 
long before left in comparative health was found dying, with a 
bottle of prussic acid beside him, the jury returned the following 
verdict :—*‘ That the deceased died suddenly, but from what cause 
there is not sufficient evidence to prove.” The Coroner declined 
to order a post-mortem examination, on the ground that he consi- 
dered it of little use. The Lancet, which calls attention to this 
case, very justly adds that the object of inquests is to give 
precision to the record of the causes of death in doubtful cases. 


THE THEATRES. 


‘T might seem to a visitor to Drury Lane Theatre that theatrical 
management must be an easy matter. Mr. Dion Boucicault 
has supplied a play in which he and his wife act. It is like other 


-plays by the same author, only not so good, but it tolerably tills 


the house, and it wins genuine applause. Luglish government of 
Treland has in it at least this merit, that it is capable of dramatic 
treatment. Fenianism, which Englishmen in serious moments 
dislike and despise, is accepted upon the stage for the sake of the 
amusement it atfords. The audience is expected to interest itself 
in opposition to the law, and to forgive the hero’s irregularities on 
the ground that he plays well upon the fiddle. The authorities 
are bamboozled by the natives, and the scarlet coat of the Queen's 
troops is placed in an endless variety of ridiculous situations. With 
good-humoured toleration the Guards are posted nightly at Drury 
Lane to ensure the orderly performance of what is, in faet, 
a conspiracy against order. There is, however, nothing new 
in this, and the wonder is that the mere repetition of 
familiar incidents and characters should prove attractive. Myr. 
Boucicault, both as author and actor, is very clever, and the 


- manager appears to think him all-sutlicient. ‘There is well-painted 


Trish scenery, and the band plays Ivish airs, and the bulk of the 
company is good enough for the work it has to do. The opening 
of Drury Lane Theatre has ceased to be regarded as an event of 
literary or dramatic interest. The manager cannot be blamed for 
seeking first to make his house pay, and it is perhaps on a principle 
of compensation that Irish affairs, which are insutierably troubie- 
some in real life, prove mildly interesting upon the stage. We 
fear, however, that when Fenianism has been worked out, not 
even Mr. Boucicault will be able to dramatize Home Rule. 

One easily understands the success of this play in America. The 
public there know less of Ireland than we do, and a fashion pre- 
vails of atiecting sympathy with Fenianism. 1t is said that, if one 
lrishman is to be roasted, another is always ready to turn the 
spit, and Mr. Boucicault is probably true to nature in ascribing 
his hero’s dangers to indigenous malignity. Some ingenuity 
has to be used to exempt this hero from the wide-sweep- 
ing mercy of the Crown; but, by bringing him back as 
an escaped convict, it appears plausible to treat him as an 
exception out of a genera! amnesty, and being in this way got 
into prison, he may try to escape trom it, and be shot in the 
attempt. But it is almost melancholy to observe that, in 
dealing with events close to the present day, it is barely possible 
to construct a plot that will hold water. There is to bea tire 
kindled upon a headland at night as a signal to a schooner to stand 
in shore and carry off the hero. We fear that an active steamer, 
directed by telegraph from shore, would make such manceuvres 
difficult, and in tact they belong to a bygone time. The fascina- 


tions of Irish girls may still perhaps avail to seduce captains of 
foot from their duty, but we should like to take a sentinel from | 
outside the theatre into a stall, and hear his comments on the | 
—— of that exceedingly soft young gentleman, Captain 

olizeux of the gist. He arrested the hero and | 
lodgel him in gaol, and it sufliciently appears that a 


rescue is probable. This being so, the commanding offi- 
cer goes out for an evening’s stroll with the hero’s sister, 
leaving his garrison to take care of itself; and if the lady had not 
felt some compunction, she might have made this infatuated young 
man light with his own hand the beacon intended to help his 
prisoner’s escape. In fact, the escape does take place while Captain 
Molineux is “ spooning ” on the sea-shore by moonlight, and it is 
to be hoped that the amnesty which is finally declared comprises, 
not only Fenian prisoners, but those who ought to be their gaolers. 
In the tirst scene of the play this imbecile young officer is exhi- 
bited churning butter at the bidding of a pretty dairymaid, who 
afterwards turns out to be a lady and sister to the hero. She is 
good enough to allow him to retain his sword during this opera- 
tion, but of course she could have taken it from him if she had 
chosen ; and if this be a true picture of Irish life, it seems to follow 
that a Fenian rebellion might be successfully conducted by the 
employment of a sufliciently strong force of pretty girls, 
who would disarm the soldiers and set them to churm- 
ing butter, and then proceed to establish Irish indepen- 
dence. Lxcepting the scenes in which Mr. Boucicault , 
appears, this play is very poor stuff, and we should be surprised if 
even a minor theatre depended on it. There are certainly some 
beautiful pictures of the west coast of Ireland by Mr. Beverley, 
which have this advantage over the original, that they may be 
inspected without using a waterproof and umbrella during the 
process. ‘There is alsoa grand sensation at the end, where the 
informer, pursued by a furious old woman, whose son he has 
brought to the gallows, leaps from a cliff into the sea; but this 
sort of thing has been done till everybody is tired of it. Still 
we must allow that the manager and Mr. Boucicault probably 
know what they are doing. If this play is good enough to please 
the public, why should it be better? The lessee is under no 
obligation, that we know of, to maintain the reputation of the 
theatre. If the Skaughraun occupies the bill until the pantomime 
is ready, we shall at least be spared the production of a grand 
spectacular drama founded upon one of Scott's novels. The play 
now acting has this merit, that there are neither horses nor dogs 
in it, and it has been produced without any special announce- 
ment by Mr. Boucicauit of a new discovery for which the 
theatrical public should be thankful. 

It is remarkable that Mr. Charles Mathews, with his brilliant 
talents and ripe experience, has not a more complete hold upon the 
London public. He has probably had more than enough of taking 
a theatre for himself, and the pieces in which he now prefers to act 
may be produced with little trouble or expense at any theatre or con- 
cert-room, so that he has special facilities for making provincial 
and foreign tours, which are often more prolitable than engage- 
ments in London. Fyrom whatever cause, we see less than could 
be wished of an actor who is in his owa line unrivalled. He is now 
playing at the Gaiety Theatre, where he will be succeeded by Mr. 
Toole, and popular taste cannot be better gauged than by com- 
paring the duration of the engagements of these two actors. It 
would be ungrateful to forget the amusement aliorded by Mr. 
Toole, but the frequent repetition of his complaint, “I am not 
happy,” demands no great mental effort either from actor or 
audience, while it never fails to raise a laugh. At present, how- 
ever, Mr. Charles Mathews is in possession of this house, where 
his performance, in a new piece composed by himself, is 
received nightly with intelligent applause. Unlike the great 
majority of new pieces, this piece may be commended equally for 
the writing and acting, and we may add that it is as far superior 
to the run of so-called “ original comedies ” as Mr. Mathews is to the 
majority of popular comedians. His writing, like his acting, is a 
finished work. But Mr. Mathews is more of an actor than an 
author, whereas we should say of Mr. Boucicault, notwithstanding 
his present success at Drury Lane Theatre, that his best and most 
enduring title to distinction is that he wrote London Assurance 
and Otd Heads and Young Hearts, aud thus furnished Mv. 
Mathews with two of the most popular characters in his long list. 
in more than thirty years which have passed since the first of these 
plays was produced, Mr. Mathews’s acting has always been the 
standard by which his successors in the part have been measured. 
Another of his characters, the “ used-up” baronet, was at oue time 
as popular as Lord Dundreary afterwards became, and we cannot 
help feeling that Mr. Mathews deserves such a place as is held at 
the Haymarket by Mr. Sothern, because, while the latter can do 
one thing well, the former can do a hundred. It may perhaps be 
tke fault of the English public that Mr. Sothern has only been seen 
in very few parts, but stall the fact remains, that his reputation, 
compared with that of Mr. Mathews, rests upon rather a narrow 
basis. It deserves notice, too, that if vou hsten to the remarks 
made by people who have seen Mr. Sothern act, you will hear them 
praise qualities which Mr. Mathews possesses, to say the least, in 
equal measure. One merit Mr. Sothern certainly possesses; he 
does not demand too much mental efioré of his audience, whereas 
Mr. Mathews in such a part as this new one of Adonis Evergreen 
requires close attention, or some of his best things will be lost upon 
you. Indeed the only fault that can be found with this piece is 
that it is rather too clever, whereas it has been justly remarked 
that Mr. Boucicault in writing the Shaughraun has shown that he 
knows exactly how much butter the public expects upon its bread, 
and he spreads it with perfect smoothness, but he wastes none by 
leaving Lumps in holes. There are several successful dramatists 
who would have made three plays at least out of the material 
which Mr. Mathews has predigally expended upon one. In tact, 
he is “ too clever by half,’ and that is the only fault that can be 
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found with him. The fun begins even before Mr. Mathews enters. 
Nothing can be better in its way than the conversation between 
the son, who is a barrister in the Temple, and his laundress, on the 
subject of the irregularities of the father, whom she persists in 
calling “ the Major.” Mr. Mathews denies that he is indebted to 
any French source for his play, and the substance of it is undeniably 
English. The second act, which takes place at Scarborough, is 
very ingeniously contrived, and if you did not know from your 
playbill that carriages may be ordered for eleven o'clock, you would 
not be at all sure that you had got to the last of successive com- 
plications. “The Major” has written to his son that he is con- 
tined to his bed in a small back room from eating oysters afilicted 
with the potato disease, and the son, having come to Scarborough 
on matrimonial business of his own, is rather surprised to find his 
father in attendance upon two young ladies, and in full enjoyment 
of his usual health and spirits. His kindness to one of these young 
ladies involves him in a duel with an irritable Russian prince, and 
there is much humour and some truth in the notion of transferring 
the credit of this duel from the rollicking father to the steady- 


* going son, in order to recommend him to the heiress whom he seeks 


in marri The father has already made overtures on his 
son’s behalf to this lady’s guardian, and, after mentioning that 
the son has certain property and an increasing income from his 
profession, he adds, “and considerable expectations from his 
father ;” which is true in this sense, that if the father were to die, 
the son would be no longer out of pocket to maintain him. Not- 
withstanding that he has an allowance from his son, his creditors 
appear too frequently at Fig Tree Court, and he complains that 
whenever they come they talk of nothing but their bills, and 
their conversation begins to grow tedious. He is delighted at the 
prospect of finding his grave son out in a frolic, and relishes the 
notion of pawning his watch in his son’s name. The son keeps 
three clerks, and they all, like the laundress, are devoted to “ the 
Major's” service. A young widow, who is restricted by her late 
husband's will from marrying any man under fifty, finds, after being 
introduced to Mr. Adonis Evergreen, that this limitation of her 
choice is quite endurable, and it may be suspected that she is not 
the only ity who would prefer the father to the son. There is 
scarcely a weak line throughout this play, and it keeps the 
audience in perpetual laughter. 


RACING AT DONCASTER. 


as first day at Doncaster was, as usual, rich in races of inte- 
rest and importance, and proved itself a worthy rival of the 
famous Tuesdays at Ascot, Goodwood, and Newmarket. The 
evergreen Blenheim came out after a summer's rest, and carried 
off for the second year in succession the Fitzwilliam Stakes, 
although he was burdened with a 71b. penalty, and the weights 
were all in favour of the two-year-olds. Ventnor, Repeal, and 
Lucy Hawk represented the young horses, and the latter, who at 
Brighton beat M. de Fligny and Levant in a canter, ought to have 
given some trouble to the fine old son of Oxford. She was, how- 
ever, the first beaten, and Blenheim, who had the race at his mercy 
long before entering the straight, won far more easily than last year. 
The Glasgow Stakes ended in a dead heat between two ungenerous 
horses, Glendale and Gilestone, the latter of whom will probably 
never forget the desperate finish in the July Stakes, when Levant and 
Farnese just snatched that rich prize from him. Had he only pos- 
sessed the will, Gilestone could have had no difficulty in beating 
Glendale; but, refusing to go an inch faster when called upon, he 
was gradually caught by Lord Durham’s horse, who ina few strides 
more would have won. The deciding heat was a still worse exhi- 
bition of bad temper. First Gilestone bored Glendale on the rails ; 
then Glendale pushed Gilestone towards the middle of the course, 
whereupon Mr. Morgan’s horse opened his mouth wide, and flew 
at Glendale with murderous intent. This savage attack so far dis- 
tracted his attention from the immediate business before him that 
Glendale just managed to win by a head, though it was such a 
jostling and cannoning finish that it was a wonder both horses 
and jockeys were not upset. Both being equally in fault, there 
was of course no objection. 

Though there were only six runners for the Champagne Stakes, 
high quality made up for paucity of numbers, for the field con- 
sisted of Farnese, winner of the Ham and Prince of Wales's 
Stakes at Goodwood, King Death, winner of the Cham e 
Stakes at Stockbridge, Algarsyfe, own brother to Camballo, 
M. de Fligny, winner of the Lavant and Findon Stakes at 
Goodwood, the colt by Blinkhoolie out of Aline, second in 
the New Stakes at Ascot to Coltness, and in the Astley 
Stakes at Lewes to Lady Mostyn, and All Heart, who fetched 
2,000 guineas as a yearling at the Doncaster sales of 1874. These 
six were not only an exceptionally select field, but were also six as 
good-looking two-year-olds as could easily be brought together. 
All Heart, indeed, by King Tom, out of ‘Marigold, is a magnificent 
specimen of a thoroughbred horse, and if he has luck in training, 
and is not worked too much as a two-year-old, he will probably 
have a most distinguished career. This year we must not expect 
to see him in his true colours, though, considering his backward- 
ness, he ran quite sufficiently well at Doncaster to save his owner 
from feeling any regret at the large price he paid for him. The 
race was carried off very easily by Farnese, who was in superb 
condition ; and it is a sad thing that such a fine-looking and fine- 
actioned horse should be a bad roarer. He is having his own way 


now over short courses, but next year the tables will be turned on 
him. <A good struggle for second place between M. de Fligny and 
King Death terminated in favour of the latter by a head, while the 
remainder were not persevered with to the end. Thousand-guinea 
matches are rare events nowadays ; but, despite the largeness of the 
stalie, the match between Lizzie Distin and John Day, the former 
conceding 5 lbs. and allowance for sex, attracted little interest, the 
competitors not having perhaps asufticient public reputation. The 
owners of the pair, however, had estimated their relative merits 
with extreme accuracy, for they ran neck and neck almost the 
whole distance, and at the finish the judge could not separate them. 
According to racing law the match became void, and all stakes and 
bets were off, a result which was perhaps not altogether displeasing 
to all concerned. Such an issue of a match is an event of extreme 
rarity ; indeed we cannot call to mind that we have ever before seen 
one which ended in a dead heat. 

The tield for the Great Yorkshire Handicap was as good in 
its way as that for the Champagne. There were only ten 
runners, but most of them were animals of some mark. Louise 
Victoria, Friiulein, and Freeman are pretty well Imown as 
winners of important races—indeed, the two first named had 
claims to be considered Cup horses rather than handicap 
horses—and there were also Bertram, Polonaise, Chimes, and 
Harriet Laws, as well as Chancellor, better known as the Savante 
colt, and St. Leger, half-brother to Doncaster and All Heart, and 
one of the highest priced yearlings of 1873. As we remarked last 
week, St. Leger, though he won the Newmarket Handicap in the 
spring, has failed to distinguish himself since, and his good looks 
had not so much to do with his position as favourite for the Great 
Yorkshire Handicap as the high opinion entertained of him by his 
trainer, who made no secret of his belief that his horse had no 
mean chance of winning the great race from which he derived his 
name. If then St. Leger was deemed capable of beating the best 
available three-year-old form with 8 st. 10 lbs., he might safely be 
trusted to carry off the Handicap with only 6st. 2lbs. So rea- 
soned the British racegoer, and his reasoning was correct. St. Leger 
always lay in a good place throughout the race, and came round 
the bend into the straight full of running, and going well within 
himself. From the distance it was a match between him and 
Louise Victoria, but Mr. Cartwright’s mare could never get on 
terms with her antagonist, and was beaten easily by a length and 
ahalf. Friulein was not ridden out, and Freeman, who, when 
taking his preliminary canter, seemed in no very amiable temper, 
got shut in, and could never get through his horses till it was too 
late. Chancellor ran fairly well for a considerable distance, but 
requires a man on his back to get him fairly out, and Polonaise, 
who was in front for a mile and a half, died away at the finish. 
The pace was good, and the race struck us as being fairly run and 
fairly won ; won with sufficient ease and against sufficiently good 
antagonists to justify the winners coming into considerable demand 
for the great event of the week. On that we have already commented, 
and ourreaders know that, partly through having along racealready in 
him, partly from the different weight he had to carry, partly from 
being knocked about and seriously disappointed in the race, and 
aged because he was not good enough, St. Leger failed to carry 

is colours into the first three on the eventful Wednesday. 

On the third day of the meeting—for the general racing on the 
St. Leger day was not of sufficient importance to detain us—a good 
field of twenty-six assembled for the Portland Place, Blenheim 
with Io st. heading the list, and the available speed of the day 
being well represented by such as Thuringian Prince, Queen of the 
Bees, Catseye, Grand Flaneur, and a dozen more whose names it 
it unnecessary to mention. There were about the usual number 
of false starts, due mainly to the fractiousness of Catseye, but 
Grand Flaneur, who was the great offender last year, and whose 
vagaries afforded much amusement to the spectators who annually 
assemble to witness the start for this race, was singularly quiet on 
this occasion. When at length a favourable opportunity —— 
itself the flag fell to what was certainly a most equitable start ; 
but the Doncaster course is not adapted to sprint races with large 
fields, for a rush is made to get the inside place at the bend, and 
then it is a matter of luck more than of merit which gets to the 
front and which is shut in. Races of this class can never be fairly 
won except on straight courses, and therefore the disappointments 
in connexion with them are innumerable. No excuse, however, 
can be made for the failure of the Thuringian Prince, who was 
favourite last week, for he got a capital start, and held a capital 
place on coming round into the straight, which he could not retain 
simply because the others went too fast for him. But an excuse 
must be offered for Queen of the Bees, who was manifestly shut 
in at the bend, and could never get through her horses till it was 
too late, though, when she did get through, she rapidly overhauled 
Grand Flaneur, and was only beaten by the shortest of heads, her 
own head being well in front in the very next stride. Robin 
was third, only a neck irom Queen of the Bees, and 
Conspiracy was fourth, about the same distance from Robin, 
with Poursuivant in close attendance on him, so that the 
handicapper had every reason to be satistied with the result of the 
race. lt may be remembered that Grand Flaneur won the Port- 
land Plate in 1873, and we believe that no other horse has ever 
succeeded in carrying it off twice. The Thursday two-year-old 
sweepstakes provoked a second and highly interesting contest be- 
tween Farnese and All Heart, who were opposed by five others. 
There were two circumstances in favour of All Heart in this his 
second essay in public. First, the distance, three-quarters of a 
mile, was more than a roarer like Farnese might like; and, 
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secondly, the Champagne winner had to carry 7 Ibs. extra. On 
the other hand, the weather was in favour of the roarer, the 
atmosphere being clear, and the air fresh and free from damp; and 
Lord Falmouth’s horse stayed the distance, and gallantly carried 
his penalty to victory, although All Heart pressed him much more 
closely than in their previousencounter. The verdict of the judge 
was a neck in favour of Farnese, but we are bound to say that, 
though he only won by a neck, Farnese had plenty in hand. The 
Alexandra Plate might have produced an interesting race had not 
the handicapper spoiled it by giving the four-year-old Catseye 


- —by Nerth Lincoln out of Tourmalin, not Sir G. Chetwynd’s son 


of Speculum and Fair Star—only the feather weight of 5 st. 
21lbs. The race was over almost as soon as the flag fell, and 
Modena, Prince Arthur, and Chaplet, who otherwise would 
most certainly have taken their parts in the encounter, were pulled 
up when pursuit of the leader was hopeless. In the Scarborough 
Stakes the unlucky Breechloader was again doomed to defeat, this 
time at the hands of Activity, whose victory enhances the merits 
of Ithona, her conqueror in the Clumber Plate. We must retrace 
our steps for a moment to notice the Queen's Plate, which was as 
usual a match, Lily Agnes and Chancellor being the competitors. 
What has become of the indefatigable Lilian? She has not ap- 
peared in public since the first week of August, and has only run 
fourteen times this year. Fordham rode Chancellor in the 
Queen’s Plate, and certainly got a good deal more out of him than 
his rider in the Great Yorkshire Handicap was able to extract. 
Lily Agnes, it is true, led all the way and won by a length, but it 
was by no means a walk in, and she had to put her best foot fore- 
most in the last half-mile to get out of the way of Lord Fitz- 
william’s horse. 

On the last day of the meeting there was an illustration both of, 
the certainties and the uncertainties of racing. Spinaway against 
Mintdrop and Duke of Rutland for the Doncaster Stakes was a 
certainty that could hardly be upset, and Lord Falmouth’s mare 
was almost pulling Archer out of the saddle when she went past 
the judge’s chair with her two opponents hopelessly beaten behind 
her. All the judges pronounced the Cup a certainty for Marie 
Stuart, yet she was doomed to suffer a signal defeat. She was 
opposed by Louise Victoria, Friulein, and Apology, while Simon 
was started to make a pace for her. It was thus a genuine contest 
between mares, and four better mares have rarely, if ever. appeared 
at one time in a race of this class. On paper, Marie Stuart, 
despite her 7 bs. penalty, appeared to hold her field safe. At 
Brighton she gave Louise Victoria 1olbs. and a clever beating, 
while Apology, who has grown very little, has shown no signs this 
year of the form she displayed in 1874, and Friiulein, good mare 
as her public performances make her out, was not credited with the 
power of defeating the splendid daughter of Scottish Chief. In the 
paddock all four mares looked well, though, as we have said, 
Apology has not grown, and indeed we had seen two of them 
earlier in the week in the Great Yorkshire Handicap. Marie 
Stuart was of course the centre of admiration, and wonder- 
fully well she looked when walking in the paddock. But 
it was noticed that directly she was saddled she broke 
out into a sweat, and before the canter she exhibited some 
signs of fretfulness. Apology was more uneasy still, but the 
other two mares were perfectly cool and collected. The race 
was run ata pace, Simon making the running and Friiulein 
lying last to the Red House, where she came up to the leaders, 
and, having them all in difficulties at the distance, won by a 
length and a half. Marie Stuart and Louise Victoria ran a dead 
heat for second place, though, if the former had been vigorously 
ridden out, she might perhaps have beaten Mr. Cartwright’s mare, 
and, so far, have confirmed the truth of the Brighton running. 
Apology improved upon her previous performances this year, and 
ran well to within three hundred yards of the winning post; but 
it is probable that both she and Marie Stuart were slightly off. 
For all that the victory of Fraulein was a surprise. It is certainly 
something new to see the public form of a horse improved about 
2st. in two days, so that, after having been beaten out of sight 
on the Tuesday in an ordinary handicap field, it shall win on the 
Friday at weight for age against illustrious heroines of the Oaks 
and the St. Leger. 

At the yearling sales, which were held every morning during 
the Doncaster meeting, buyers were as numerous and prices as well 
sustained as they have been throughout the season; and, what- 
ever may be the condition of modern racing, it is indispu- 
table that the breeding of thoroughbred stock is very far from 
being a losing speculation. There was an unusually large number 
of lots sold during the past week, and the absence of any one very 
conspicuously popular sire at the present time, such as Stockwell 
and Rewudastee were in years gone by, is all in favour of ten ora 
dozen who are held in about an equal degree of estimation. Thus, 
looking through the returns for the week, we find that Pero Gomez, 
The Duke, Strathconan or Rataplan—the parentage of many of 
Lord Scarborough’s yearli ing uncertain—Brown Bread, 
Cardinal York, Paul i me Palmer, Mandrake, Young Mel- 
bourne, Adventurer, Musket, and Cathedral were each and all 
represented by young stock commanding high prices. It is fortu- 
nate for breeders that such should be the case, and we hear less of 
those complaints which were so common when people would buy 
nothing but the stock of two or three fancied sires. Perhaps also 
it is better from a racing point of view that we have not to 
depend solely on a Stockwell or a Newminster for our most pro- 
mising youngsters. There were also many valuable brood mares 
sold during the Doncaster week, and those which belonged to the 


late Mr. King fetched extraordinary prices: Mandragora, though 
fifteen years old, being purchased for 3,250 guineas, Agility for 
2,500, and Peradventure for 1,250. The sale of these mares was 
the final dispersal of the select stud of Mr. King, Apology only 
being retained in the family; and never perhaps has a small stud 
fetched such enormous prices, the horses in training, the yearlings, 
and the mares all having found ready and eager purchasers. 
Such is the reward of good judgment and care, a little luck of 
course being thrown in—that luck, in Mr. King’s instance, being 
the possession of Manganese, the foundress of his stud, and the 
source of its fortunes. 


REVIEWS. 


THE ABODE OF SNOW.* 


HE introduction of railways has brought the hill stations of 
the Himalayas within easy reach of any hard-worked Anglo- 
Indian, merchant, barrister, or civilian, who can get away from his 
desk for a month. Along the whole line of these magnificent 
barriers are placed, at suitable distances, sanatoria in which the 
rainfall varies from five hundred inches to less than fifty. In 
spite of unreasoning protests from editors whose vocation ties 
them to the plains, it has become an established maxim that much 
of the hard work of Government may safely be done in a climate 
where the official mind is as vigorous and elastic at 5 P.M. as it 
would be in Bombay or Calcutta at daybreak in May; and thus 
Simla, Mussoorie, and Murree have become official workshops, 
besides being the invariable summer resort of ladies and children who 
wish to put off the departure for England for another twelvemonth, 
and of subalterns who can be spared from the monotonous round 
of duties at Lahore, Umballa, and Sealkote. But behind these ridges, 
dotted with houses of which the occupants look down with com- 
passion on the dust and haze of the Indian Campagna, there is 
another and a far larger tract to which neither ladies nor secre- 
taries repair. Now and then a geologist defines its strata and 
classifies its rocks; or a determined sportsman risks his neck in 
stalking the markhor or the burral; or asmall band of missionaries 
shows what can be done by practical piety to convert mountain tribes 
and to grow wheat or apricots on their mountainous terraces. It 
is this unvisited region that Mr. Andrew Wilson has undertaken 
to describe, and we can fairly say that it would have been a pity 
that such a record of exploration and adventure should not attain to 
a less ephemeral existence than what is usually allotted to a series 
of readable papers in a popular magazine. Leaving the beaten 
paths of Indian travel to other pens, the author deals with those 
mountains which, as he rightly interprets the term, signify in 
Sanskrit “‘ The Abode or House of Snow.” The late Horace Hayman 
Wilson, more than fifty years ago, in his polished metrical trans- 
lation of Kalidasa’s “Cloud-Messenger,” first gave these ranges 
their correct accent. The servant of Kuvéra, the god of wealth, 
is speaking :— 
Soft and delightful to my senses blows 
The breeze that southward wafts Himdlaya’s snows, 
And rich, impregnated with gums divine, 
Exuding fragrance from the shattered pine, 
Diffuses sweets to all, but most to me: 
Has it not breathed ? doth it not speak of thee ? ; 
The author of the present volume, if neither poet nor philologist 
like the late Boden Professor, combines more than ordinary quali- 
fications for his task. He has resided in China, and has already pro- 
duced a work which shows how Colonel Gordon suppressed the 
Taiping rebellion. He has seen California. He is well ac- 
quainted with that range of European mountains which pre- 
sents some points of similarity with the great Hindu chain. 
He is something of a geologist. He has picked up a little 
of the Eastern languages, and his derivations and explanations 
are generally correct. We should not take him to be either a 
naturalist or a sportsman, as he only speaks of game once or 
twice, and does not appear to have killed anything except some 
marmots,for their soft and thick fur; but his powers of endurance, 
in spite of illness, must be very considerable ; and had he not been 
fertile of resources, able to manage native servants and porters, 
and quick to discern the necessity of a resort to something beyond 
verbal arguments or entreaties, he certainly would either have 
been turned back a few marches beyond Narkanda or Chini, or 
have been left to perish with his whole party in the crevasses of a 
glacier. Yet this book, excellent in many parts, affords another 
instance of the risk of generalizing rapidly about Indian problems, 
and of hastily sketching the peculiarities in the careers or cha- 
racters of Indian administrators. And there are, here and there, 
errors in names, titles, and Eastern phrases which should have 
been avoided in a reprint. The able statesmen who preside over 
India and its destinies will be rather surprised to learn that they 
are governing one of “ the richest countries of the world.” It 
is not Lord Amherst, but Lord Auckland, who is credited 
with the saying that the Governor-General and the Emperor 
of China governed between them half the human race, and 
yet found time for breakfast. The present Foreign Secretary 
to the Government of India, so far trom having To Private 


* The Abode of Snow: Observations on a Journey from Chinese Tibet to 
the Indian Caucasus, through the Upper Valleys of the Himdlaya. By 
Andrew Wilson. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & Sons. 1875. 
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Secretary to Lord ‘Dalhousie, can scarcely have landed in India 
during Lord Dalhousie’s administration. A certain Silas Cornelius, 
a converted Maratta, brought up in the Nasik Mission, who seems 
to have been a treasure, could not have been the shktkar of the ex- 
pedition, unless he was destined for the fate of Actzeon. S/ekari is 
no doubt intended, the vowel ¢ making all the difference between 
the sportsman and his quarry. Kashaf, the holy man or Rishi, is 
intended for Kasyapa; the Black or Iron age, under which 
Hindus are now living, degenerated from their former state of 
sweetness and light, is not termed Kala Yogt, but Kala Yug. Yogi, 
by the way, means a mendicant, generally a most repulsive object, 
with matted hair, long nails, lecherous eyes, and person besmeared 
with cow-dung and ashes. The five Pandus were certainly 
* famous ” enough in Ilindu story, as Mr. Wilson says, but their 
father’s name was not Darendun, as might have been learnt from 
the volume just published by the present Boden Professor, if from 
no other source. Dhritarashtra and Pandu, Mr. Williams tells us, 
were two brothers. The iormer was the father of Duryodhana, 
**the wicked warrior,” and ninety-nine others, and has been com- 
pared to ing Priam. From the latter came the five warriors, 
Yudhistira the Prince, Urjuna with his bow, Bhima with his mace, 
and the twins Nakula and Sahadeva, the Dioscuri of Indian tradi- 
tion. How * Darendun” with his five sons, or “ Pandrenton” either, 
can be made to fit in with the above genealogies we are unable to 
say. Few Anglo-Indians, we further suspect, would be in- 
clined to give to Mahommedanism the lower place amongst other 
Eastern religions which is assigned to it by the author. There 
may be some things in the Koran which do not tend to edification, 
and Mahomed’s heaven is one of sensuous delights. But surely 
the worship of one God is a great step in advance of Hindu 
Pantheism, or Polytheism, and as to the “ humanizing influences ” 
of the Brahmans, we firmly believe there is no one social abomina- 
tion, no cruel superstition, no degrading and repulsive practice, for 
which the sanction of the Shastras, in some shape, cannot be 
pleaded. The real point in favour of the Hindu religion is that, 
with all its subtlety, it is such a revolting compound of filth and 
absurdity that the native mind, enlightened by English education, 
is fain to cast it off altogether, and to take refuge in an attempt to 
revive the Vedantas, or to practise the moralities of Kissab Chandra 
Sen. 

We have now done with criticism, and can deal with the 
sterling merits of the work. The real interest as well as the hard 
work commences after the traveller has passed Chini. Like all 
explorers of those frightful passes, traversed by thin ledges, over 
which only Alpine clubmen, Thibetan carriers, and hill ponies can 
go, Mr. Wilson provided himself with a few tins of provisions, a 
hill tent, and some coolies used to the work. The yak also did 
its share of duty, and occasionally there was a hybrid, or cross 
between this animal and the common cow, termed a <o-po. 
The distinctive feature in the journey is the author's deter- 
mination to. get at the back of some of the Himalayan ridges, 
and so round from Simla to Kashmir without even once re-ap- 
proaching the plains. A glance at the map which illustrates 
the volume shows that he went through the Kashmirian 
dependencies of Spiti and Lahaul to Zanskar, and thence to 
the very borders of Little Thibet, crossing the Jhelum not 
very far from its source, making a détour to visit the lovely 
valley of Kashmir, and finally going back and coming down from 
the mountains on the frontier stations of Abbottabad, Nowshera, 
and Hoti Mundan. But into this trip of a few lines was crowded 
an immense deal of endurance and even actual suffering. It is 
true that Mr. Wilson left the heavy tropical rains far behind him, 
arrested, as they were, by the early ridges of the Himalayas of 
five to eight thousand feet in height. But the nights were bitterly 
cold, though the high wind of the day dropped at sunset ; in the 
day time the rays of the sun and the refraction from the rocks 
parched and cracked the skin; now and then the rarefaction of the 
atmosphere produced a sense of suffocation ; provisions were scanty 
and the fare monotonous, while occasionally there were storms of 
sleet and snow, with violent winds, which made the angle of a 
rock almost essential for safety during the night. Then the road, 
if it can be called one, was rough and primitive. There was the 
frequent jhula or swinging bridge made of birch twigs, over which 
the traveller must work with hands and feet, and must keep his 
head steady. Restive ponies had a trick of backing towards preci- 
pices of sheer descent. Desolate valleys were succeeded by. passes 
of a really terrific character, and then by huge glaciers covered with 
slabs of clay slate and blocks of granite, over which a little Spiti 
mare sprang like a chamois, with the rider on its back. Once the whole 
party, as already remarked, were surprised by a snow-storm in 
their attempt to cross the Schinkal or Schingo Pass, when the 
natives, as is generally the case, sank down on the snow in a state 
of hopeless unconcern and apathy. A little further on Mr. Wilson 
narrowly escaped being snowed up in a Thibetan house in Zanskar, 
and having an opportunity of studying the language for eight 
months, with milk and tough mutton for his daily meals. At one 
period he sufiered from dysentery, a disease which originates in 
the plains, and is often aggravated by a change to the hills. Once 
he imagined himself to have been poisoned, though his description 
of the event reads to us as if his servants had merely neglected the 
universal practice of Anglo-Indian housekeepers, who insist that 
the copper utensils of the kitchen should be lined with tin once or 
twice in every month. Avalanches of granite threatened to come 
down on his head. Coolies were prepared to make off unless 
watched, and the local officials at the froutier of Thibet, according 
to their invariable custom, refused entrance to the white face which 


foretold to them annexation or political ascendency, cloaked with 
the pretence of trade. : ‘ 

Still there was very much enjoyment to repay this expendi- 
ture of time and money, besides the sense of difficulties 
grappled with and lugubrious predictions defied. In his way, 
Mr. Wilson showed as much pluck as Captain Webb, and he 
has added materially to our knowledge of the Indian Caucasus. 
Ilis chief gratitications, however, seem to have been derived 
from the scenery, and not from the people. The rapid changes 
in the colour of the landscape were marvellous; the desolation 
of the slopes of snow and the tremendous glaciers impressed the 
imagination forcibly; and they give rise to some moral reflections 
which neither fail in dignity nor want for point. But the Tartar 
men and women were rude in their manners and dirty in their 
persons. ‘The porters ate with the omnivorous appetites for 
which cold and exercise afford some excuse. The women of 
Spiti were hideously plain, while the men drank copiously of 
spirits, and the repulsive custom of polyandry was in full force. 
A ‘Thibetan family in Zanskar afforded some interest and amuse- 
ment from its social peculiarities, and we are not surprised that 
traces of Jewish physiognomiy were discerned in one of the moun- 
tain tribes. Diseases were few, except those of the skin generated 
by iilth ; and what with crops of wheat and walnuts and apricots, 
lives passed without disturbance, and prayers mechanically and 
ceaselessly ofiered through the lips and by wheels, flags, cylinders, 
and stones, the natives of this secluded region appear to get on 
very well, though they have little or no connexion with the out- 
ward world. Vague ideas of colonizing the Himalayas by retired 
soldiers and the surplus population of crowded English cities will 
receive little furtherance from Mr. Wilson's volume. In one 
passage we have a comparison with Switzerland, which no one is 
etter qualified to make. He remarks, as others have done before him, 
on the partial absence of those lakes which contrast so heppuy with 
the snowy peaks of the Oberland. And there is a terrible want of 
level ground, or sloping uplands suited for pasturage. Gigantic 
cedars and pines are met with, and they are in keeping with defiles 
of great length, and rocks which, like those of Macaulay’s Lays, 
seem to have been 

Piled by the hands of giants 
For mighty kings of old. 

Switzerland, besides glaciers and peaks, can boast of lovely scenes 
and civilized valleys; in the Himalayas there 1s only grandeur, 
desolation, vastness of proportion; and a sense of insignificance 
comes over man and his petty works. is 

The Vale of Kashmir produced on this traveller its never-failing 
effect; and the accounts of the ruins of the great temple of 
Martand, of the Manasbal and the Wular lakes, and of the 
summer capital of Srinuggur, though to be found in the works of 
other travellers, are full of interest. Mr. Wilson makes himself 
merry with the rules which the Indian Government has found it 
indispensable to issue for the regulation of the motley visitors who 
are too apt to treat a foreign country as if it were their private 
property. We fear that the author has no notion of the ofthand 
and independent action of irresponsible subalterns let loose from 
the restraints of drill, or of the proneness of unofficial English- 
men to fix their own rate of payment for coolies and supplies. 
And we are surprised that a traveller of such intelligence should 
not understand the significance of the rule, “ Presents of every 
description should be rigidly refused.” There is nothing 
to prevent an Englishman, not belonging to the service, from 
accepting at the hands of a native of rank in our own 
settled provinces a helmet full of gold mohurs or a jewel- 
hilted dagger. But Kashmir requires exceptional and pe- 
culiar treatment. All visitors go there on sufferance, and 
must be treated alike, and a present to an Englishman or 
Englishwoman of whatever rank or occupation could mean 
nothing but extortion or bribery. And for these rules, and the 
position and duties of the Resident who enforces them, the 
Supreme Government is as much responsible as the local adminis- 
tration of the Punjab. We have no space to follow the author 
further, or to describe a visit which he cleverly managed to pay to 
a primitive Afyhan village across the frontier, of the chiefs of 
which it might be said, in the language of Sir Lucius O’Trigger, 
that every one of them had killed his man. From these nurseries 
of hereditary bloodshed came the assassins of Lord Mayo, Mr. 
Justice Norman, and others. We can recommend Mr. Wilson’s 
volume to the reading public. It is another record of intrepidity and 
adventure in difficult and unknown regions; and while it reveals 
new worlds to members of the Alpine Club who think Mont Blanc 
tame and Elburz overrated, it affords some help to the comprehen- 
sion of strange races and to the solution of topies which are 
constantly being pressed on the notice of the Viceroy of India or the 
Secretary of State. 


RNANKE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 
(Second Notice.) 


T is well and tersely put by Ranke, in deseribing the Parliament 
of 1621, that “Parliament demanded the policy of Queen 
Elizabeth; King James demanded her rights.” He goes on to 
explain this more at length. “ The privileges accorded to the crown 
and the opposition to Spain had formerly gone together; the sur- 


* A History of England, principally in the Seventeenth Century. By 
Leopold von Kanke. © vols. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1875, 
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render of the latter under King James served to supply Parliament 
on its part with a motive for making an attack on the former.” 
This marks the way in which foreign and domestic affairs acted 
upon one another. King and Parliament never agree so well to- 
gether as when both are zealous in a course of foreign policy; and 
such agreement, it may be said, serves to strengthen the power 
both of King and Parliament. The will of the King at such times 
meets with but little opposition ; he has therefore no temptation 
to express that will in any but a constitutional way. The ex- 
clusive power of Parliament to vote money is strengthened by its 
willing votes of money, and its right to a voice in foreign affairs 
is recognized by the King of his own accord laying foreign ques- 
tions before it. Speaking generally, we may say that something 
of this kind went on both under Edward the Third and under 
Elizabeth. Of course we do not forget that, in either reign, in 
the later one perhaps more conspicuously than in the earlier, a 
good many breaches of strict Parliamentary right took place. But 
these do not affect the general course of events. Speaking gene- 
rally, King, Parliament, and people were in the one case united 
against France, in the other case united against Spain. And it is 
certain that both were reigns in which the royal power stood very 
high, and in which at the same time the rights of Parliament were 
making great advances. But when, as under James and 
Charles, King and Parliament are of two minds about foreign 
questions, no such mutual strengthening can go on. In such case 
either King or Parliament may gain strength, but it is strength 
gained at the cost of the other. Under James and Charles there 
was a distinct opposition between King and Parliament of a kind 
which was not seen under either Edward the Third or Elizabeth. 
How that opposition led, first to the cessation of Parliaments, then 
to the overthrow of kingship, every reader of English history 
knows. But we are glad to have the help of Ranke to show us 
how much the course of Continental affairs had to do with the 
course of English affairs, a point on which most English histories 
are a little shadowy. 

In James's reign, through the beginning of the Thirty Years’ 
War, the affairs of Europe take a new start. Ranke remarks 
that, just before the great outburst, things seemed everywhere 
tending to quiet. The shilly-shallying policy of James, first 
about the Netherlands, then about the Palatinate, really fell in 
with the general feeling of that time. ‘‘ Hence it was possible on 
the whole to carry out a policy such as that maintained by James 
the First. It corresponded to the tone prevalent among the other 
powers.” But when the Thirty Years’ War had fairly broken out, 
and broken out on a point which so nearly touched James's 


interests as the election of his son-in-law to the Bohemian throne, 


such a policy no longer corresponded to the tone of.anybody either 
at home or abroad. Of course no History of England can tell the 
story of the reigns of James and Charles without some mention of 
the affairs of the Palatinate; but in the hands of Ranke the whole 
story of the way in which domestic and foreign affairs influenced 
one another during the whole of this time stands out much more 
clearly than it does in the pages of any English writer. As Ranke 
says:—“ King James now came face to face with the greatest 
question of his life, which summed up and brought to light, so to 
speak, all the cross purposes and conilicting political aims among 
which he had long moved.” There can be no doubt that one 
motive which had determined the election of Frederick to the 
Bohemian Crown was the fact that he was son-in-law of the King 
of England, and that it was believed that English. help would be 
forthcoming on his behalf. But James had nothing to say. “A 
word from him was now of the greater consequence, as the States- 
General declared that they would act as he did.” But how could 
they act as he did, when he did not act at all? We come to the 
strange sight of English volunteers appearing on the Continent, 
holding Continental fortresses, but yet expressly commanded by the 
King to commit no act of hostility. Then comes the meeting of 
the Parliament of 1621, at the very moment when the ban of 
the Empire was being proclaimed against the King’s son-in-law. 
There is Parliament eager to male war on behalf of the King’s 
son-in-law and the Protestant religion, and counselling that the 
heir to the Crown should marry a Protestant wife. There is the 
King eager to avoid everything, fearing lest action of one kind or 
another should bring him more within the power of his Parlia- 
ment. Then come the negotiations for the Spanish marriage of 
Charles, the political importance of which is apt to be lost in the 
tale of the romantic Spanish journey of the Prince. Then comes 
the French alliance brought about by Buckingham, leading 
to the strange combination of English and Dutch ships to put 
down the Reformed cause in France. All these points, anda crowd 
of others, are brought forth so much more strongly by Ranke than 
we are used to see them elsewhere that we cquid almost wish that 
he had made his work a consecutive history of the foreign rela- 
tions of England during this time, without going into our domestic 
affairs at greater length than was needful to make the foreign 
relations understood, and to show the connexion between the two. 
Asitis, the chaptersdevoted to foreign affairscome only hereand there, 
and they are therefore less intelligible than if they were brought to- 
gether in a connected series. Still they make us see how much 
greater than one commonly thinks was the importance of foreign 
affairs at this time, and how much closer their relations to domestic 
affairs. But we sometimes lose the thread of the narrative, while 
we are carried away to the better known parts of ordinary English 
history. We could wish that Ranke had given more space to that 
part of his story where his strength lies, and less to that where it 
does not lie. But, at any rate, he never fails to notice the 


effect which all these strange shiftings in foreign policy had on 
constitutional progress at home. Thus he says of the Parliament 
of 1624, which met just at the time of the quarrel with Spain and 
alliance with France :— 


What an indescribable advantage for the supporters of the claims of Par- 

liament was this change! As the ill-success of the German policy of the 
King in the year 1621 had turned to their advantage, so now they profited 
by the failure of his negotiations with Spain. The political leanings of 
James the First in favour of Spain, which they had originally opposed, 
had led to embarrassments in which the First Minister hi invoked 
their aid. 
The Parliament of this year gained half its object. It approved of 
the breach with Spain, it did not approve of the alliance with 
France. Yet here again, as Ranke says, constitutional progress 
gained :— 

The authority of Parliament in general made important strides. It now 
threw paramount weight into those deliberations which concerned the 
general affairs of the kingdom, war and peace, and the royal family. What 
became of the principle ou which the King had hitherto taken his stand, 
that the decision of these matters must be left exclusively to his 
discretion ? 

A part of the book which deserves special attention is to be 
found in the early part of those chapters of the second volume, 
standing in two distinct groups, which deal with the fluctuating re- 
lations of England, so strange-looking at first sight, during that 
period of Charles the First’s reign which comes just before the Long 
Pazliament. Ranke says that “ the affair of the Palatinate forms as 
it were the woof in the web of Charles the First’s history, run- 
ning through it in all directions.” And he distinctly holds that 
“injustice is done to him by any one who accuses him of having 
negligently lost sight of the cause of his nephews.” But he 
allows that Charles “ shrank from bringing his whole strength to 
bear on the great questions of religion and politics which engrossed 
the Continent, that he might above all be the King of Great 
Britain.” And he starts the question “ whether he was morally 
entitled to renounce his connexion with European affairs after he 
contributed so largely to increase the existing confusion and to 
bring the Protestant cause to destruction ? ” 

The complication of relations in which England stood during 
the Thirty Years’ War was indeed amazing ; but it was no more 
than was to be looked for when a prince was trying to bring about 
by every means except fighting an object which could be brought 
about only by fighting. Charles makes peace with Spain, but he 
holds that peace with Spain need not keep him back from alliance 
with Sweden; and we find him, as King of Scots at least, if not as 
King of England, somewhat more than allowing the levy of English 
and Scottish troops for the Swedish service. At every turn of the 
war England appears in some character or other, sought by this 
Power or that, though never venturing to take any active part in 
the great struggle. Then, as the war went on, the increased import- 
ance both of France and of the United Provinces began to make 
those Powers seem, as they seemed in after days, more dangerous 
than the more distant kingdom of Spain. The days when 
things should be so utterly turmed about that the United 
Provinces should be the friends of Spain and enemies of France 
had not yet come. When they came, when the United and 
the Spanish Netherlands were no longer hostile to each other, 
when both were allied with England against France, it was 
really a return to the old days when England had been the 
foe of France and the friend of Burgundy. But things did not 
finally settle down into this shape till after the Revolution, The 
relations which in the older times had sprung up out of the 
commerce between England and the Low Countries had suffered 
a shock when the Low Countries became a part of a dominion 
which threatened the freedom of all Europe, and which, above all, 
threatened Protestant interests everywhere. France,though Catholic, 
was not so fiercely and aggressively Catholic as Spain; as com- 
pared with Spain, she might even seem, as she so often showed 
herself beyond her own borders, the friend of the Protestant 
cause. ‘Thus, as long as religion was the moving power 
in European politics, the old national rivalries remain as 
it were suspended, till France supplants Spain as the active 
foe alike of Protestantism and of European freedom. Thus under 
William the Third we come back to substantially the same 
European relations which were under Henry the Fifth. The whole 
time trom the accession of James the First to the Revolution is a 
period of shifting to and fro in the relations of England with 
+ rance and Spain, and never are the shiltings to and fro so frequent 
and so strange as in the middle period of the reign of Charles the 
First. Thus Ranke comments ona scheme drawn up in 1631, 
“ for a great attack of the English and Spaniards on the United 
Netherlands, as a result of which Zealand should fall to the lot of 
the former.” Very soon we hear of a plan for a joint attack of 
Spain and France upon England. “ England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land were each to be attacked separately, and internal animosities 
of every kind were to be invoked in aid of the invaders.” Then, as 
the rise of the naval power both of France and of the United 
Provinces begins to awaken English jealousy, we hear again 
in 1634. a alliance between Spain and England. 
A few years later, while a web of French intrigue is going on at 
the English Court, Charles is again, in 1638, scheming with Spain 
against France, and in 1639 allowing the Dutch to destroy a 
Spanish fleet in English waters. In the same year we find dis- 
contented Scots seeking as of old the help of France against Eng- 
land. All these are matters which do not stand out 
prominently in the ordinary view of English history, but in 
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truth they form links which bind together better known events 
before and after them. Under the Commonwealth and Pro- 
tectorate, after the struggle with the Dutch, we come to 
seeming revival of the policy of Elizabeth. England under 
Cromwell takes part with France against Spain on the old battle- 
ground on which, a hundred years before, England under Philip 
and Mary had taken part with Spain against France. But times 
are changed ; in the days of Elizabeth Spain was dangerous, in the 
days of Cromwell she had ceased to be so. Then come the shift- 
ings to and fro of English policy under Charles the Second, shift- 
ings to and fro much better known, but in themselves hardly more 
strange, than the shiftings to and fro under his father. But the 
difference is marked between the relations of the two Charleses to 
foreign affairs. Each alike was bent, as his first object, on estab- 
lishing, though in different ways, the royal power in his own, 
kingdom. But alongside of this Charles the First had a distinct 
object of foreign policy before him in the recovery of the Palati- 
nate. Charles the Second played any part in European 


affairs which seemed likely to further his purposes within his own | 


kingdom. 


LEWIN’S LIFE AND EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL.* 


os work, comprised in two imposing quarto volumes, profusely 
illustrated, is a monument of the conscientious labour of forty 
ears. Mr. Lewin, who is well known as an author in other fields of 
iterature, tells us that the first edition of his Life of St. Paul appeared 
in 1851, having been more than half printed before the issue of the 
first number of the well-known book by Conybeare and Howson, 
bearing the same title. The two works, however, do not come into 
serious competition. Mr. Lewin makes no pretension to advanced 
or very exact scholarship. Hisaim and intention are different. We 
should be glad to think that the author would be reimbursed for 
the very considerable outlay which this édition de luxe must 
have demanded. But we conceive that no idea of profit entered 
into his calculations. He has compiled his Life of St. Paul on the 
principles which guided the “collectors” of a past generation of 
antiquaries in illustrating the subjects which they happened to 
take up. The practice of “ collecting,” as it was called, was much 
more common half a century ago than it is now. Nowadays 
few men are satisfied without some investigation into the 
philosophy of any subject in which they are interested. But an 
old-fashioned archeologist, having chosen his line, thought of 
nothing but accumulating illustrative matter, however crude or 
undigested, which could by any possibility be brought into some 
connexion, however far-fetched, with his subject. Thus one man 
would choose, say, the history of a particular City Company ; 
another, some special trade or art; a third, some county, or parish, | 
or family, or book. And then every name of place or person 
afforded a peg for quotations, or pictures, or newspaper cuttings. 
Many such collections, entombing a vast amount of useless know- 
ledge, have found their way into the British Museum Library. 
Now Mr. Lewin seems to have put together his Life of St. Paul 
on something like this principle. He has gathered from every 
quarter every scrap that might seem to illustrate, however re- 
motely, any thing, name, or place, connected with the Apostle’s 
biography or writings. Maps of countries, plans of cities, views 
of scenery, coins and medals, are engraved without stint. We 
belieye that there are no less than 370 illustrations in these two 
sumptuous volumes. Some of them are, of course, useful and 
instructive. But others are superfluous and valueless. There 
is no discretion in their selection. For instance, what can be 
more out of place than a portrait of Lais dpropos of a men- 
tion of Corinth? Accordingly the work is more suitable for a 
costly gift-book, adapted for a mild exercise of Sunday reading, 
than for any more serious purpose. Something is to be learnt, of 
course, even from this discursive and promiscuous treatment of the 
author's subject. There is, to be sure, never any particular reason 
why one point should be illustrated and another equally important 


one passed over altogether. That depends entirely upon the mate- |- 


rials which presented themselves to the compiler. But no one can 
turn over Mr. Lewin’s pages, or even look at the pictures, without 
gathering some profitable suggestions. It is a great thing, after 
all, to convince people that the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Epistles of St. Paul do not belong exclusively to some separate 
sphere of thought, but have their proper place in the common his- 


the world. 

addition to a general biography of the Apostle of the Gentiles, | 
Mr. Lewin has attempted a new literal translation of all St. Paul's 
Epistles. We cannot congratulate him on his success. What ad- | 
vantage, for example, is there in such emendations of the common | 
English version as this >—* If any man marreth the temple of God, 
him shall God mar.” Again, it is plain that our author has never 
understood the old meaning of the English preposition “by” in 
the text, 1 Cor. iv. 4, “I know nothing by myself.” It means | 
“against.” In his new version Mr. Lewin translates the passage | 
thus :—“ for [say] I am conscious of nothing to myself.” We give | 
his own italics. We turned also to a perplexing passage in the | 
a 1 Cor. xi. 10, about a woman having “ power” on 
her head, as the Common Version has it. Mr. Lewin translates:— | 
“For this cause ought the woman to have plenty on her head.” 
And in a footnote he explains the original word éfovciay as “a 
power of hair.” 


* The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By Thomas Lewin, +» M. 
BSA, London’ Bell & Sons 


If our author does not distinguish himself in linguistic scholar- 
ship, he is still less at home perhaps in theological learning. We 
notice that in one place he observes, with becoming modesty, 
speaking of the Epistle to the Romans, that “a doctrinal exposi- 
tion of the Epistle is not within our scope.” But we do not 
observe that he ever abstains from dealing with purely doc- 
trinal subjects. And it may be fairly asked how any one can 
pretend to translate and comment upon St. Paul’s Epistles with- 
out touching upon doctrinal exposition. For what is the end 
and object of these writings but to lay down and enforce Chris- 
tian doctrine? Who indeed can understand the Epistle to the 
Colossians, for example, without some knowledge of the Gnos- 
tic heresies which the Apostle there combats? Indeed Mr. 
Lewin, in dealing with this Epistle, by no means shrinks from 
a very copious dissertation on the AZons and Emanations of 
the Gnostic scheme, illustrated, appropriately enough, with en- 
gravings of Abraxas, from King’s Ancrent Gems. We may here 
observe, in passing, that the last published volume on the Pauline 
Epistles by Dr. Lightfoot, one of the Canons of St. Paul's, com- 
prising the Epistle to the Colossians and that to Philemon, contains 
most masterly discussion of Gnosticism. The contrast between 
our present author's treatment of this profound and obscure sub- 
= and that of the accomplished scholar and theologian who has 

tely succeeded to the y Margaret Chair of Divinity at 
Cambridge, is sufficiently marked. On the other hand, Mr. Lewin 
has apprehended quite as_well as his rival the peculiar features of 
the physical geography of the valley of the Lycus, which afiected 
the history—and perhaps the moral character—of the three 
neighbouring Apostolic Churches of Colosss, Laodicwa, and 
Hierapolis. It is strange that neither writer, in quoting the de- 
scription given by Herodotus, and also by Pliny, of the disappear- 
ance of the river Lycus in a chasm, whence it issues again lower 
down—a natural phenomenon which (owing probably to the action 
of earthquakes) is no longer visible—compares it with the similar 
vagaries of the little rivers, the Hamps and the Manifold, known 
to most visitors to Dove Dale, in the limestone district of the 
Peak of Derbyshire. 

It is, however, in illustrative matter like this that Mr. Lewin’s 
lucubrations are most valuable. He invests, for instance, the nar- 
rative of St. Paul’s shipwreck with much novelty and interest. 
Many readers of the Acts, as we believe, forget that the Castor and 
Pollux of Alexandria was most probably a ship of at least fifteen 
hundred tons burden. A very curious description, in one of 
Lucian’s dialogues, of the Jsts, one of the largest Alexandrian corn 
ships, which had been driven by stress of weather to take shelter 
in the Pirzeus, tells us that the length of the keel was 180 feet and 
the breadth of beam 45 feet. Mr. Lewin has visited many of the 
scenes of St. Paul’s labours and travels which he describes. In 
particular he is known as a writer on the topography of Jerusalem. 
His personal knowledge often adds point and force to his descrip- 
tions. We observe that, in a long and elaborate account of the 
site of the Temple at Jerusalem, he assumes as proved his own sup- 
position that the so-called Mosque of Omar is the actual octagonal 
temple to Jupiter Capitolinus, built by Diocletian, or by his suc- 
cessor in the East, Maximin Daza, over the image set up by 
Hadrian upon the Sakhra, the highest point of the Haram, 
or Temple area. The cave itself of the Sakhra he identifies 
with the tomb of Alexander, high priest and king of the Macca- 
beean dynasty. He borrows from his own Siege of Jerusalem by 
Titus a sketch of the mausoleum of Queen Helena, commonly called 
the Tombs of the Kings, which well illustrates the phrase “ta 
roll away the stone,” used by the Evangelists in describing the 
Resurrection. In this example, which dates from a very few 
years after the Crucifixion, the entrance to the rock-hewn 
sepulchre is closed by a huge circular stone, like a millstone, set 
up vertically, the “rolling away” of which throws open the 
aperture of the tomb. 

Many such valuable and instructive details are to be found in 
these volumes. On the other hand, the want of acquaintance with 
theological literature is often very apparent. Mr. Lewin discusses, 
for example, such questions as that of the agape, or love-feast, 
without (as it would seem) any idea of the controversies connected 
with the subject. So again, in the account of St. Paul’s “ break- 
ing bread” in his shipwreck, the phrase is declared to mean 
nothing more nor less than “ saying grace.’ Our author admits 
that the quotation in Ephesians y. 14 may probably be taken 
from an ancient Christian hymn, but he does not seem to be aware 
that the quotation in 1 Corinthians xiii. 9 has been claimed, with 
much show of reason, as being borrowed from the earliest Christian 
liturgy. Still graver fault might be found with his repeated assertion 
that St. James of Jerusalem, “the Lord's brother,” was the actual 
son of the Virgin Mary. Has he never read the arguments on the 
other side ? t seems to us also that Mr. Lewin has never quite 
made up his own mind about the whole question of the miraculous. 
powers claimed by the Primitive Church. His account, for instance, 
of the Pythoness exorcised at Philippi is very ambiguous. We do 
not know that his paraphrases of the chief recorded incidents of 
St. Paul’s life are any worse than the ordinary pulpit specimens of 
the like dilutions of the Scripture narratives. But at any rate they 
are no better; and, though by a lay hand, not less feeble. Some- 
times, indeed, he has the good sense to see the folly of mere diffuse 
prolixity. or example, in describing the conversion of the cen- 
turion Cornelius, he has the candour to say:—“The author 
attempted to tell [the story] in his own language, but he found 
that nothing could be added to, or taken from, the account of 
Luke, without impairing its force.” O si sic omnia. Too often the 
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reader is treated with the most verbose, not to say twaddling, 

ions of familiar Scripture incidents. For example, when 
St. Paul reached Philippi:—“There were no doubt many public 
hostelries in the town, but it was Paul’s custom to seek the calm 
and retirement of a private lodging. Having secured the necessary 
accommodation, he lost no time in addressing himself to the duties 
of his ministry.” Who does not know the style of writing which 
tells us what an historical personage might have felt, or said, or 
done, under certain circumstances? Here is an example :—“ Paul 
and Silas may each have exclaimed, in the famous words ascribed 

Cicero to the Roman beaten by Verres publicly in the forum of 

essina, ‘Civis Romanus sum.’” Still weaker, however, are the 
“anonymous” sonnets prefixed to the several chapters of these 
volumes. They cannot be read without a smile. 

The subject of St. Paul’s physiognomy and personal appearance 
is one of general interest, and Mr. Lewin deals with it not un- 
satisfactorily. He decides that the much-disputed “thorn in the 
flesh” was ophthalmia, which had not only greatly impaired his 
powers of vision, but had left a —. inflammation, causing 
‘an unsightly and almost loathsome appearance.” The well- 
known ivory eg of the fourth century, of which there is a 
fac-simile in the British Museum, represents the Apostle as very 
short in stature, bald, and with a long beard. And a medal, 
now in the Vatican, found in the — of Domitilla, and sup- 
posed to be of a date early in the second century, portrays him 
as bald, bearded, with a wrinkled forehead and marked profile. 
Malala, or John of Antioch, late in the sixth century, describes 
him as “ short in stature, bald, > as to the hair of the head 
and the chin, of a good nose and lig t blue eyes, with the eyebrows 
knit together, of a fair and ruddy complexion, a graceful beard, of 
benevolent expression, of sound judgment, gentle, affable, of 

leasing manners, and glowing with the fervour of the Holy 
5 irit.” And Nicephorus the historian gives this picture of him :— 
“ Paul was little and dwarfish in person, and slightly crooked and 
somewhat stooping. The visage and countenance fair and comely. 
Bald-headed, with light blue eyes. The nose hooked. The beard 
long and thick, with white hairs well sprinkled over both head 
and beard.” Modern art has not forgotten these personal 
characteristics. 

In conclusion, we can scarcely say that Mr. Lewin’s volumes are 
worthy of their deeply interesting subject. But no one can read 
them without sincere respect for their author and without much 
profit and incidental instruction. 


LONSDALE’S WORTHIES OF CUMBERLAND.* 


AX industry and a power of research which seem likely never to 
fail, stimulated by no less keen a love for the county of his 
birth, have furnished Dr. Lonsdale with a calendar of Cumbrian 
Worthies the end of which we see not yet, neither desire to see. 
The names which collectively make the Border county illustrious 
are not indeed, and could not be expected to be, equally conspicuous 
or august ; nor are we to look for a line that shall stretch out to 
the crack of doom telling of achievements in science like those of 
Dalton, or even, in political life, like those of Sir James Graham, 
each of whom had an entire volume of the series to himself. Still, 
in default of worthies of the first class, the compiler has shown 
judgment as well as industry in putting together more than one 
group of personages sufficiently eminent in science, literature, art, 
or public life to make their lives and works worthy of record. A 
sixth volume can hardly be expected to come up to more than a 
medivcre standard of distinction, and out of the thirteen memoirs 
which make up the group now presented to the public there are 
not more than three or four names which have made them- 
selves at all widely known. There are indeed two who may be 
said to have attained in some degree to European fame by dint 
of the unrivalled excellence of their workmanship. ‘Although 
not aspiring to any high scientific culture in the strictest sense, 
it may be said of George Graham and Edward Troughton that, by 
their inventive genius and their skill in the practical application of 
mechanical laws, they contributed in no small degree to the ad- 
vancement of science and to the successes of the most distin- 
guished men of their time. In their several lines of inven- 
tion and workmanship they were beyond comparison the first 
men in Europe, and to their handicraft the world is not a little 
indebted for the high and exact standard of scientific work 
which is now insisted upon in every eyes of physics. The 
first and most essential condition of all science lies in ex- 
actitude of measurement—that is, in nearness of approximation 
to some absolute or fixed standard of duration and extension, or, to 
put it more simply, of time and space. By his services to horology 
taham did perhaps as much as any one man that ever lived to 
se us exact methods of measuring time ; whilst no one besides 
hton came near him in the power of graduation, or the minute 

and delicate subdivision on which depends the value of mathe- 
matical and astronomical instruments. The one was indeed to a 
great extent the prototype of the other, whom he preceded by 
almost a century, and to whom he may be taken to have be- 
ones not a little of his character and example. In comparing 
m together their biographer is justified in claiming this re- 
markable pair, in conjunction with their fellow-Cumbrian Dalton, 
as samples of the type of men for which the North country has 
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been at all times specially famed. From such unlikely nooks as 
weaving shops or poor farmsteads, with the barest means of nurture 
either for help or mind, came forth men of hardy and tic fibre, 
rude perhaps in manner, but of sincere and even kindly mould, 
and deftly handed, endowed with ial faculties 
for which their indomitable force of will found the means of 
growth and cultivation in the teeth of every obstacle and disad- 
vantage. 

There is nothing beyond the name to indicate the place or con- 
nexion of the family of George Graham among the border clan 
which stood in no good repute to the south of the Irving or the 
Eden. Whether as farmers or as handicraftsmen, his forefathers 
had little wherewith to endow him save their hereditary vigour 
and the habits of training peculiar to the most strictly orga- 
nized of religious sects. Dr. Lonsdale’s researches among the 
registers of the Society of Friends in Cumberland have dispelled 
whatever doubt hung over the place and date of Graham’s birth, 
showing him to have been born a member of that body at Rigg, 
in the parish of Kirklington, July 7, 1673. No further trace of 
his connexion or active membership has been met with, little 
being found on record of his after life beyond the long list of his 
mechanical inventions or contributions to science, culled in 
the main from the Transactions of the —— Society and 
scattered notices of the time. He is known to have come up to 
London in the year 1688, having had no possibility of higher 

revious training than that afforded by the village school, with such 
help to boyish genius as the teaching of some local mechanic may 
have been able to impart. The records of the Clockmakers’ Com- 
pany show that Graham was admitted apprentice to Thomas Aske 
for seven years from July 2 in that year, and was in due course 
declared a free clockmaker September 30, 1695. The same registers 
serve to trace his rise through the various stages of membership 
till he became Master of the Company, September 24,1722. In 
the intervening years he made good his position as a master of his 
profession, acting first as assistant to Tompion, then in the zenith 
of his fame, and subsequently opening a shop of his own at the 
sign of the “ Dial and Crown,” ut the “ Bolt and Tun ” in Fleet 
Street, making use of his house above the shop for numerous astro- 
nomical observations. Not content with clock and watch making, 
Graham sought other walks for the manifestation of his skill, and 
he lived to do good service to the many sciences which depend for 
their evidence and progress upon finely adjusted apparatus. His 
three chief inventions, the mercurial compensating pendulum, the 
dead-beat escapement, and the horizontal or cylinder escapement, 
laid a lasting foundation for his fame at home and abroad. If 
greater original genius was displayed by Harrison in his invention 
of the first contrivances for compensation in temperature both in 
cloclis and watches, and in their application to portable chrono- 
meters, entitling him to the Parliamentary reward offered for a 
timekeeper realizing certain conditions of accuracy, yet in none of 
these wasthere that amount of technical perfection which gave 
perpetuity to the works of Graham. Every foreigner who had de- 
vised an improvement in horology soon found his way to London 
with the view of testing it by comparison with G ’s work- 
manship. It was indeed after submitting his crude ideas to 
Graham and receiving from him hints and counsel of the most 
open and liberal kind, that Harrison proceeded to mature his plan 
of a chronometer, which, meeting with the approval of both Halley 
and Graham, secured the notice of the Government. If Dr. Pearson 
is correct in what he says in his article on “ Clockmaking” in 
Rees's Cyclopedia, it was to Graham that Harrison owed the sug- 
gestion of the use of metals for compensation, after the invention 
of the mercurial pendulum. Graham’s horizontal escapement, in- 
troduced into France by Leroy in 1728, has always held its own 
on the Continent in spite of the rivalry of the duplex movement ; 
whilst in England, curiously enough, the lever, itself an appli 
tion of Graham’s dead-beat escapement to a watch, has been in 
most general use. The first planetary machine or orrery made 
in this country is ascribed to ar ay A curious old equatorial 
eangacn at Greenwich, and long attributed to Flamsteed, has 

n pronounced by the present Astronomer Royal a genuine work 

of Graham’s. Many observations upon the magnetic Si and incli- 
nation, with needles or his own make, are recorded by Graham 
among the Philosophical Transactions, the Royal Society having 
admitted him a member of their body March 16, 1720. His 
improvement of the zenith sector of Hooke under the direction of 
Bradley, besides giving greatly increased accuracy to the measure- 
ment of the of stars, led to the discovery of the aberra- 
tion of light, and twenty years later to that of the nutation of the 
earth. It is only within the last few years that his second instru- 
ment of this kind has been superseded at Greenwich. A zenith 
sector of his make was used by the French Academicians in 
measuring the arc of the meridian in Lapland. In determining 
the standards of length and weight Graham’s skill in graduation 
was called in with excellent effect. The list of his communications 
to the Transactions of the Royal Society, with which Dr. Lonsdale’s 
notice of him closes, shows how wide as well as how exact was his 
study of the leading physical problems of the time. 

The mantle of Graham, borne not unworthily in the meantime 
by Bird and Ramsden, was taken up with fresh vigour and ability 
by Troughton, who had no superior in Europe as a maker and 
designer of the highest class of astronomical instruments. Speci- 
mens of his ———a to be seen in all the great observa- 
tories of the Continent. There was scarcely an instrument known to 
science which he did not improve or sinapiity, and his great inven- 
tion of the mural circle would in itself suflice to place him in the 
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first rank amongst men of mechanical genius. Troughton’s colour- 
blindness hindered, indeed, his doing much in the way of direct 
optical experiment, nor could he in consequence venture upon the 
improvement of the telescope. [ut the multitude and variety of 
the instruments which exist to bespeak his talent and love of 
labour are such as to give reason for wonder that even his long 
life of eighty years should have sufficed for work of so much 
variety and extent. 

No worthier example could well be found of indomitable pluck 


and gered energy than that of Abraham Fletcher, the son of a | 


humble pipe-maker near Cockermouth, who by patient use of his 
scanty hours of leisure, chiefly stolen from the night, raised him- 
self to become adistinguished algebraist, and to attain eminence in 
many branches of mechanical art, with no mean success in medical 
ice. All the schooling he enjoyed asa lad was comprised, 


writes his biographer, within the expenditure of threepence ; his | 


father having sent him to the village school at a penny a week, 
and at the end of three weeks withdrawn him to save this outlay. 
He was reproached with wastefulness and extravagance in burn- 
ing a farthing rushlight, and in making use of the unburnt cinders 
left in the kitehen grate after bed-time. By this rug uphill 
road Fletcher climbed during boyhood to the heights of reading and 
ipheri Arrived at manhood and comparative independence in 
his trade, he was still unfortunate in his choice of a wife, whose 
termagant temper, joined to her contempt for book-learning, drove 
him to the retreat of a narrow lean-to box or crib over the porch 
of his cabin door, where, the ladder safely drawn up, he could 
con his beloved Euclid by the dim rays of a tallow dip. At the 
of thirty he began to eke out the slender profits of his trade by 
the toil of a schoolmaster, and in 1752 contrived somehow to get 
printed and to publish the results of his patient and solitary 
studies in the Universal Measurer, “by A. Fletcher, philomath,” a 
hig duodecimo volume of 564 pages, comprising every description 
of solid and superficial measurement, with suitable illustrations. 
After ten years appeared a second edition, enlarged and rendered 
more ically useful, with now and then a bit of doggrel rhyme 
to enliven the deadness of arithmetical oralgebraical formule. This 
work, which appears to be now extremely rare, has met with the 
a jation of critical judges, and has been in no small degree 
mine from which later workers in the same line have drawn 
their processes and proofs. Of the work on optics which 
Fletcher announced as in preparation, his biographer has failed 
to meet with any trace. Besides mathematical and physical sci- 
ence, Fletcher is known to have dabbled in judicial astrology, and 
to ge as great and wide a repute throughout the county for 
his skill in the black art as for his medical prescriptions and 
nostrums. His character must have been a curious mixture of 
the quack with the shrewd and self-reliant seeker after truth. 
ith the advantages of a higher education and a better start in 
life, a brother Cumbrian, William Brownrigg, about the same time 
rose to eminence in the regular calling of a physician. Ap- 
prenticed to a surgeon in Whitehaven, and then studying for two 
sessions in London, he proceeded to his doctor's degree at Leyden 
in 1737, after learning medicine and chemistry under Boerhaave, 
anatomy under Albinus, and mathematics under Euler. Settling 
down to practice in Whitehaven, he devoted himself to inquiries 
into the exhalations or gases of coal-mines and the means of 
ventilation. His experiments at home and abroad upon fixed and 
volatile gases were rewarded by the Copley medal of the Royal 
Society in 1765. Of still more importance and value to the 
public were his improvements in making salt, and his introduction 
of platinum, extracted from the ore then recently imported in the 
crude state from Cartagena in New Spain. His “ Thoughts on the 
United Forces — Air and Water _ held to have had some 
bearing n development of the steam-engine, and down 
to the ion of Cavendsah it would be difficult to name a 
more original chemist in England than Brownrigg, who kept up a 
correspondence with the leading chemists of the Continent, and 
made himself conspicuous by his suggestions for checking 
botany was also attained by the Quaker William Woodville of 
Waterend, Loweswater, one of the first to bring into practice 
Jenner's great discovery, and by John Walker of Cockermouth, 
originally a working smith like his father, a Quaker by adoption, 
famous for having vaccinated the entire foree under Abererombie 
in Egypt, and afterwards showing like zeal at the head of the 
London Vaccine Institution. Tho remaining medical worthy 
on Dr. Lonsdale’s list, Robley Dunglison, a woollen manufacturer's 
son of Keswiek, a naturalist from his earliest years, carried to the 
New World the professional training acquired in the schools 
of London, Paris, Edinburgh, and Erlangen, being appointed by 
ex-President Jeiferson to fill the chair of medicine and the allied 
studies in his newly-founded University of Virginia. Few mem- 
bers of the profession have shown greater copiousness or versatility 
in writing, as is proved by the catalogue appended to his Lite. 
The characteristic bias of the Northern mind for mathematical 
and astronomical pursuits is exemplified in the case of William 
Pearson, well known as the historian of astronomy, secretary and 
virtual founder of the Astronomical Society. The son of a yeoman 
of long and fair descent at Whitbeck, po reared at Archbishop 
Sandys's grammar sehool at Hawkshead—to which Wordsworth, 
with many a less famous Cumbrian worthy, owed his early training 
— Pearson won high repute as a schoolmaster and practical observer, 
and was presented by Lord Chancellor Eldon to the rectory of 
South Kilworth, Leicestershire, which he held till his in 
4847, at the age of eighty. Still humbler in origin, Fearon 


Fallows, son of a hand-loom weaver at Cockermouth, gave such 
early promise as to win the encouragement of friends who sent. 
him to Cambridge, where he came out next only to Herschel and 
Peacock in the mathematical tripos. In any ordinary year the 
Senior Wrangler’s place would beyond doubt have been his. His 
premature death in 1831, aged only forty-three, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, where for ten years he had done valuable work as 
head of the Observatory, ended a career which might have con- 
ferred endless boons upon his chosen science. It would have 
been well if the commemoration of the services of this class of 
worthies had fallen to one more technically qualified than our 
author to record them. Making every allowance for errors of 
the press, it is scarcely fair to debit the printer with a series of 
blunders suggestively alike in kind. Such a one is “Semma” 
for “lemma,” and the twice occurring portent of a new star 
“Lucida Aquile” for the established A in the Eagle. “Sir 
Leonine Jenkins” and Sir George Shuciburgh (twice so spelt) 
betray a kind, as well as a degree, of laxity which no author or 
editor can well shuffle off upon his printer. In the text itself 
there is a want of finish or refinement which occasionally passes 
all bounds, whilst, as a puzzle to the reader, we seldom meet 
with ‘a sentence more hopelessly bafiling than this, with which 
we unwillingly dismiss a book deserving of praise from other points 
of view :— 

In civil life, excepting always the irrepressible law that ever continues to 
exercise an influence quite irreconcilable with our accredited astuteness as 
a nation, prizes for true merit are comparatively rare, though happily not 
so rare as they were twenty years ago. 


BOMBAUGH’S GLEANINGS FOR THE CURIOUS.* 


O review the Gleanings of C. C. Bombaugh, A.M., M.D., is a 
serious undertaking, tor they extend over no fewer than 883 
closely-printed octavo pages, and embrace every conceivable lind 
of excerptum, from puzzles to please children who refuse their pap 
up to the death-bed sayings of warriors and philosophers. It is 
perhaps fairer to describe it in Mr. Bombaugh’s own words, as 
given in his introduction :— 

The present volume is an expedient for grouping together a variety 

which will be found in no other compilation. From the nonsense of 
literary trifling to the highest expression of intellectual force: from the 
anachronisms of art to the grandest revelations of science: from selections 
for the child to extracts for the philosopher, it will accommodate the 
widest diversity of taste, and furnish entertainment for all ages, sexes, and 
conditions. 
The “ platform” here laid down, as Mr. Bombaugh’s countrymen 
would call it, must be admitted to be sufficiently extensive; but 
by employing a small type, and being very moderate and modest in 
his comments and connecting matter, we are not sure that the pur- 
chaser does not receive as much good stuff as if he had laid out 
his money on two, or perhaps three, of his rival Mr. Jacox’s 
biennial deliverances. 

One leading peculiarity of these Gleanings is that they have 
been gathered by an American, and are, we suppose, principally 
intended for the use of readers on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Viewed from this point, they are remarkable as being, we think, 
altogether free from the practice which we have observed as not. 
uncommon among Mr. Bombaugh’s countrymen—of seizing upon 
the best authenticated stock stories of history, and fathering them 
upon some hero of their own country. Of this style of annex- 
ation We came upon an instance the other day in an American 
paper which is so amusing in its audacity that we cannot resist 
quoting it:— 

Tue Late Presipent Lrxcotx.—A gentleman from Illinois, who 
thought himself peculiarly fitted to represent the country abroad, followed 
Mr. Lincoln with great pertinacity, buttonholing him at all times and in 
every place without the slightest mercy. Finally the President, with a 
pleasant smile, asked if he could speak Spanish. “No.” “Well, learn 
Spanish, and 1’ll tell you of a good thing you can get.” After three months 
of hard study the would-be diplomat returned to the charge, reminding 
the President of his promise, and assuring him that he had thoroughly 
mastered the Spanish language. “ Well,” said Mr. Lincoln, “I promised 
to tell you of a good thing you could get. Get Don Quixote and read it ; 
it will make you laugh.” 

We are not aware when this story of Lord Oxford and Nicholas 
Rowe first appeared in print; but it is certainly to be found in 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, which are about coeval with the De- 
elaration of American Independence. Our cousins, however, do not 
appear particularly well acquainted with the literary history of 
our common ancestors, fur Mr. Bombaugh, after quoting the line— 
Lympha pudica Deum vidit et erubuit— 
tells us that “it is not a little singular that Mr. Arvine, in his 
excellent Cyclopedia, gives Milton and Dryden, while boys at 
school, = credit for originating in the same way this beautiful 
idea.” The collector himself, too, can be little acquainted with 
the writings of the Dean of St. Patrick’s, when, under the heading 
of Hiberniana, he asserts that “ Swift, being an Irishman, of 
course abounds in blunders.” It must be observed, however, 
that the American perception seems peculiarly acute in this 
direction, for Mr. Bombaugh convicts Dr. Johnson of a bull in 
saying “ these observations were made by favour of a contrary 
wind,” and passes the same sentence on another writer for record- 
ing of Johnson himself “that he was the most distinguished of his 


* Gleanings for the Curious from the Harvest-fields of Literature. A 
Mélange of Eucenen. Collated by C. C. Bombaugh, A.M., M.D. London; 
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cotemporaries.” We have preserved the spelling of this last word, as it 
appears to have thoroughly taken rootin the West in spite of Bentley's 
scornful denunciation of it as a “ downright barbarism,” a word of 
Boyle's “ own coposition, for which the learned world will cogratu- 
date him.” Others of these Hiberniena are equally open to objec- 
tion. “Sir Walter Scott perpetrates a curious blunder in one of 
his novels in making certain of his characters behold a sunset over 
the waters of a seaport on the eastern coast of Seotland.” Let Mr. 
Bombaugh, however, look ata map of Caledonia and he will at once 
see that the curious indentations in the !and make such a feat any- 
thing but improbable. In a still rasher way he condemns Dr. 
Latham for asserting that whenever the plural ends in s there isno 
genitive, which may very well be the case, says our critic, as “ the 
plural adways ends in s.” Has he iorgotten such instances as 
man, men; mouse, mice; goose, geese ; and many another? He 
must also have a very vacue idea of the meaning of the word floor 
when he classes among Htberntana Johnson's definitions of garret 
as a “room on the highest floor in the house,” and of cock-loft as 
the “room over the garret.” We are afraid we could not make an 
equally good fight for some of the sentences he quotes under the 
heading of “ Disraelian English.” 

But, hardas Mr. Bombaugh thus shows himself towards some of 
the eminent writers of our country, he is harder still in his treat- 
ment of the illustrious men of his own. Take, for instance, the 
following story, which he evidently considers as most interesting, 
and as doing infinite honour to the memory of Washington :— 

During General Washington’s administration, he almost daily attended 

his room, adjoining the Senate Chamber, and often arrived before the Senate 
organized. Qn one occasion, but before his arrival, Gouverneur Morris and 
some other Senators were standing together, conversing on various topics, 
and among them the natural but majestic air of General Washington, when 
some one observed there was no man living who could take a liberty 
with him. The sprightly and bold Morris remarked, “I will bet a dozen of 
wine | can do that with impunity.” The bet was accepted. Soon after 
Washington appeared, and commenced an easy and pleasant conversation 
with one of the gentlemen at a little distance from the others. While thus 
engaged, Morris, stepping up m a jocund manner, familiarly tapped Wash- 
ington on the shoulder and said, *“ Good morning, old fellow!” The General 
turned, and merely looked him in the face without a word, when Morris, with 
all his assumed etfrontery, stepped hastily back in evident discomposure and 
said, = Gentlemen, you have won the bet, I will never take such a liberty 
again,’ 
Mz. Bombaugh adds that he “ obtained this fact from a member of 
the Senate, who witnessed the occurrence.” Will he excuse us for 
doubting the accuracy of the Senators memory. Let us hope also 
that there is some mistake about the following. The italics ave 
ours :— 

Oliver, a sailor and patriot, with a merited reputation for extempore 
rhyming, while on a@ visit to his cousin Benedict Arnold, after the war, was 
asked by the latter to amuse a party of English officers with some extem- 
— effusion, whereupon he stood up and repeated the following 

ulphus curse, which would have satisfied Dr. Slop himself :— 
B orn for a curse to virtue and mankind, ‘ 
E arth’s broadest realm ne’er knew so black a mind. 
N ight’s sable veil your crimes can never hide, 
E ach one so great *twould glut historic tide. 
D efunct your cursed memory will live 
I n all the glare that infamy can give. 
C urses of ages will attend your name, 
T raitors alone will glory in your shame. 
A Imighty vengeance sternly waits to roll 
R ivers of sulphur on your treacherous soul : 
N ature looks shuddering back with conscious dread 
On such a tarnished blot as she has made. 
L et hell receive you riveted in chains, 
D oomed to the hottest focus of the flames.—P. 44. 
This Oliver must have been a pleasant guest in one’s house. 

The usual space is given up to churchyard literature. One or 

two of the Transatlantic specimens have a genuine Yankee twang 


about them :— 
Art Oxrorp, New Hampsuire. 
To all my friends I bid adieu, 
A more sudden death you never knew ; 
As I was leading the old mare to drink, 
She kicked and kill’d me, guicker’n a wink. 
A Carouina TrinuTe To Departep WortH. 


| lighters.” 


Here lies the boddy of Robert Gordin, 

Mouth almighty and teeth accordin’. 
, tread lightly over this wonder ; 
If he opens his mouth, you are gone, by Thunder ! i 
Mr. Bombaugh mentions the word fall as one of those which the | 
English used to class among Americanisms in ignorance of its — 
being older and better English than the term substituted for it. It | 
seems that we, being “corrupted by the Johnsonese of the Hano- | 
verian reigns, call it by the Latinism Autumm. But the other | 
term, in general use on this side of the Atlantic, is the word by | 
which all the old writers of the a know it.” ‘This assertion | 
a a little startling, and we bethought ourselves of a certain | 
“old writer” called Shakespeare, on turning to whom we found | 
that he used the “ Hanoverian Johnsonese ” word nine times, while | 
“all the old writers’ word” seemed to be utterly unknown to_ 
him. This is the more curious when we see that Mr. Bombaugh | 
Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s Concordance when he | 
es to Michelet’s reckless assertion that he did “ uot | 
recollect to have seen the word God in Shakspeare. 


had been originally written in the language of the British islands. 
“ Matthew uses the plain Saxon English. The learned Evangelist, 
Luke, employed a Latinized dictionary”; and yet just below he 
raises “ our good old Family Bible” as the best standard of the 
oasien Going more than a century back he gives long quota- 
tions from the “ journal of Elizabeth Woodville, subsequently Lady 
Grey, and finally Queen of Edward IV. Royalty in petto seems 
to have taken with a most refreshing cordiality to the avocations 
of baking and brewing, pig-tending, poultry-feeding, and pony- 
catching.” We are given no clue as to the sources from which 
this curious document was derived. It is written on so extended 
a scale that no edition of Zetts with which we are acquainted has 
day-space enough for the events of a single twenty-four hours, 
and itiscomposed in much better nineteenth-century young woman's 
English than we have ever seen produced in the most choice case of 
breach of promise. “John Grey, a most comely youth, but what 
is that to me? a virtuous maid should be entirely under 
the direction of her parents”; and, an hour afterwards, “ John 
Grey lifted me over every stile, and twice squeezed my hand with 
much yehemence. I cannot say I should have much objection, for 
he plays at prison-bar as well as any of the country gentlemen, is 
remarkably dutiful to his parents, my lord and lady, and never 
misses church on Sunday”! When a man is so credulous as to 
believe this to have been written by a high-born English maiden 
in the middle of the fifteenth century, we cannot wonder when we 
find it recorded that Oliver rear. & grace before dinner was :— 
Some have meat but cannot eat, 
And some can eat but have not meat, 
And so—the Lord be praised (p. 825) ; 
or that Sir Henry Havelock’s last despatch was simply “ We are 
in Luck-now,” and “has become a matter of history”; or that 
Sir Sidney Smith bears the palm for both wit and brevity, in his 
announcement of the capture of Scinde—Peccavi (p. 485); or that 
Napoleon told Sir Colin Campbell that “he was a great admirer of 
Milton's Paradise Lost, and that he had read it to some purpose, 
for that the plan of the battle of Austerlitz he borrowed from the 
sixth book of that work ” (p. 765). 
Some of his erroneous quotations are also very provoking, as, for 
instance, the following from Young’s Night Thoughts :— 
The bell strikes one. We take no note of Time, 
Save by its loss: to give it then a tongue 
Were wise in man. 
Here two words are stupidly changed in the second line, and the 
substitution of were for ts in the third makes absolute nonsense of 
a fine and very original passage. He has evidently some peculiar 
notions as to the metre In which Don Juan is composed when he 
treats us to— 
Ye lords of ladies intellectual, 
Come tell me have they not henpeck’d you all ; 


where the words which we have marked in italics are a limping 
substitute for the “ Inform us truly” of the original. 

May we, in conclusion, take the liberty of doubting whether “ a 
French artist has drawn, with true French taste, the Lord’s 
Supper with the table ornamented with tumblers filled with cigar- 
We should also be glad to be informed where Mr. 
Bambaugh discovered that Lord Thurlow’s last words were, “ I’m 
shot if I don’t believe ’m dying.” This delicacy will make any- 
body smile who has read The Rolliad, and remembers the ZJrregular 
Ode by the Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, which, by the 
by, the author of that inimitable squib ought to have known was 
not the proper title of the occupant of the Woolsack. 


THE PASTON LETTERS." 
(Second Notice.) 


£ letters contained in Mr. Gairdner’s second volume 

over the ten years that _ the battle of Towton from the 
battle of Barnet. They enable us to follow the fortunes of the 
Paston family through the turbulent time when the Nevilles and 
the Wydevilles were fighting for the mastery. In those ten 


| years events of no small import thronged fast on one another. 
| Battle followed battle in quick succession. 


But while the sce 

changed hands and the crown changed heads, while the King 
of to-day was the fugitive of to-morrow, while the gossips of 
the Court were busy, now with the surprise of Edward’s 
secret marriage, now with the splendour of his sisters wedding, 
the Paston family never let their minds stray from a keen atten- 
tion to the advancement of their own interests. We only catch a 
glimpse of what was going on outside the boundaries of Norfolk 
when some member of the family was personally concerned 
in them. John, the second son, was attached to the house- 


| hold of the Duke of Norfolk, and took the field with the 


rest of his following, so that the notices of public matters 
come chiefly from his . He was at Newcastle when the 
Queen landed in Northumberland, with her Frenchmen, and 
he tells how the Scots were expected to come into England 
within seven days “for to rescue these iij castellys Alnewyk, 
Donesamborowe, and Bamborowe.” The Scots were to the Eng- 


it is there at all, it is there very rarely, and without | lish of that time what the Prussians now are to the French—a 


a shadow of religious sentiment”! Knowledge of the 
old English style of writing is not, however, one of the 
strong points. of this industrious collector. In comparing two 
parallel passages in Matthew and Luke, he speaks as if these gospels 
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standing bugbear. The dread of them spread even to Norfolk. 
And very much as the authorities of a Breton village only the 
other day seized on some unfortunate travellers on the ground that 
they were Prussians, sq we read that one “ Will Synys, that was 
with Master Fastolf, and suyche others as he is with hym, goo fast 
abought in the contry, and ber men a hand, prests and others, 
they be Skotts and take brybys of hem and let hem goo ageyn.” John 
Paston, too, was a witness of all the magnificent ntry of the 
Lady t’s wedding celebrated at Bruges at the early hour of 
five o'clock in the morning. He writes to his mother a glowing de- 
scription of all the splendour there displayed :—“ For of syche ger, 
and gold, and perle, and stanys, they of the Dukys Coort, neythyr 
—— nor gentylwomen, they want non; for with owt that 

ey have it by wyshys, by my trouthe, I herd nevyr of so gret 
plente as ther is.” And again, he adds, “of lords, ladys, and 

ntylwomen, knyts, sqwyers, and gentylmen, [ hert never of non 

'ych to it, saue Kyng Artourys Cort.” 

The chief letter-writers in this volume are the three Johns, the 
father and two sons, and their mother Margaret. Agnes, the widow 
of the Judge, who in her day had so well maintained the rights 
of the family in their various brawls with their neighbours, 
has by this time pretty well dropped out of sight. She is 
only incidentally mentioned as the grandmother to whom duty 
is sent in the letters. She survived her son, and seems to 
have been living quietly at Norwich. But the chief interest 
of the story now centres round Sir John Fastolf’s castle at 
Caister. Just as in the first volume Paston has a continual 
struggle to maintain his rights, and to keep the manor of Gresham 
out of the hands of Lord Molines and his creatures, so in this one 
his son has to fight a hard fight to make good his claim to act as 
Fastolf’s chief executor, and to keep possession of Caister. He 
was accused of having forged the will, and his co-executors, Judge 
Yelverton and William Jenney, refused to acknowledge his claim 
as chief administrator thereof. The Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
too, turned against him, and tried to put him out of the King’s 
favour. And the King, though he started with the fine sentiment 
of being willing to do justice to the claim of the poorest among 
his subjects, after the acknowledgment of his marriage felt him- 
self too unsteady on his throne to run the risk of offending such 
formidable friends as the two Dukes by any formal decision in 
his favour. The end of it all was that John Paston found himself 

in the Fleet, though his son, Sir John, still kept possession 
of Caister, and made preparations, if need were, to stand a siege 
there. Meanwhile Taito had raised a malicious report that 
Paston was come of servile blood, and was really the King’s bond- 
man, and could therefore not make good his claim to his manors. 
The Duke of Suffolk set up a claim to Paston’s manor of Drayton, 
only severed by a stream from his own mansion of Cossey. ere 
was 0 war between the two houses; but Sir John Paston, 
with a garrison of sixty men, managed to hold his own against 
the Duke’s men. Til a | decision was come to, they 
could only assert their claim a series of hostile acts. Now 
we find Suffolk’s officers talkin ie about having the value of an 
ox for. that of a hen, and anon Paston’s men, without a word about 
it, lift seventy-seven head of cattle from the lands of Drayton, and 
bring them home to Hellesdon, and Margaret Paston stoutly 
refuses to give them up to the demands of the tenants until they 
iy. such duties as they owe to her husband as lord of the manor. 

e bailiff of Cossey comes down upon Hellesdon with a train of 
300 men, but, finding Sir John prepared to receive them, disavows 
all intentions of forcing an entry. Then comes brawling in the 
streets of Norwich, wm boat Paston’s bailiff is attacked, and only 
escapes with life on the sherift’s coming to the rescue with the 
threat that next time he is caught his life shall be taken. So 
far the Pastons had the best of it, but a short time after the Duke 
himself came down to Norwich, filled the city with his following, 
in the King’s name bade the mayor and aldermen, with the 
sheriffs, arrest all who had taken Paston’s part in the recent dis- 
turbances, and finally sent his followers to take ego the lodge 
at Drayton. Their excesses are thus described by Margaret 
Paston:—“The Duck y’s men ransackyd the church, and bare 
away all the e that was left there, both of ours and of the 
tenannts, and left not so much but that they stode uppon the hey 
awter, and ransackyd the i , and toke a way such as they 
myght fynd, and put away the parson oute of the church till they 
had done, and ransackyd every man’s hous in the towne v or vi 
times.” “ And as for lede, bras, pewter, yren, dorys, gatys, and 
other stuffe of the hous, men of Coshay and Causton have it, and 
that they myght not cary, they have hewen it asonder in the most 


d ose 

Bere the t dispute over the Fastolf inheritance was settled, 
John Paston died was buried. There is no direct notice of 
his death, but there is a long and heavy bill for the expenses of his 
funeral. That ceremony took place with all possible pomp in the 
Abbey of Bromholm. one may judge from the various items in 
the bill, the eating and drinking done on the occasion must have 
been unlimited. Wine and ale, and ts, butter and cream, 
” and “chekons,” “velys” and “ fysshe,” “ piggs and 
polaly,” were all purveyed regardless of expense. But besides 
eating and eet ing, nothing was spered that could bring relief to 
the soul of the dead or to the feelings of the living. Many bells were 
rung and many masses said, and many yards of black cloth and of 
white were expended in copes for priests, surplices for choristers, 

gowns for retainers ; torches were burnt before the corpse all 
the way down from London to Norfolk ; lights were kept burning 
on the grave; and, lastly, “ viiis. iiiid. was paid to the vyker of 


Dallyng for bryngying home of a pardon from Rome, to pray for 
alle our frends sowles.” But the item that seems most unaccount- 
able nowadays is the sum to the “glaser for takyn oute of ii 
panys of the wyndows of the schyrche for to late owte the reke of 
the torches at the dryge.” Such lavish spending would have cut 
its object to the soul, had he been conscious of it, for John Paston 
was in his lifetime somewhat parsimonious. He could scarcely be 
induced to give to his eldest son Sir John an allowance befitting 
his station, even after he had the dignity of knighthood to support 
upon it, and the younger John had to appeal most humbly to his 
father for money to buy a new gown, he having but one, when 
in Wales with the Duke of Norfolk. 

As for the Fastolf bequest, the great Castle of Caister, that 
had proved such a perilous trust to John Paston, it was wrested 
from the hands of his son by main force. The Duke of Nor. 
folk laid regular siege to it, and after a stout defence, lasting 
rather more than a month, the garrison were forced to yield. 
Thus the stronghold intended by its founder for the maintenance 
of clerks and poor brethren was occupied by the proudest 
noble of the Eastern counties. Fastolf’s original design for the 
foundation of a college dwindled down into a “foundation 
for seven priests and seven poor scholars in Magdalene College.” 
Mr. Gairdner points out in his introduction how “The 
whole controversy affords certainly an admirable illustration 
of the inconvenient state of the law before the ing of the 
Statute of Uses in the days of Henry VIII.” The Church Courts 
heard all causes concerning the wills of dead men, but on the 
other hand the King’s Courts judged every cause affecting real 
property. The only way in which a man could leave his lands 
as wellas his money and moveables to whom he would, was by 
conveying it to a body of trustees, with the proviso that they 
held it for his use during his life, and after his death for the 
persons named in the will :— 

But the practice gave rise to a multitude of inconveniences. Private 
bargains, legal quibbles and subtleties, crafty influences brought to bear 
upon dying men, great uncertainty as to the destination of certain pro- 
perties, were among its frequent results. At the very last moment, when 
the dying man perhaps was in imperfect possession of his faculties, mere 
words, or even a nod or sign, might affect the title to very large estates. 

The only tinge of romance that colours these most matter-of- 
fact family chronicles belongs to the love story of John Paston’s 
daughter Margery. She had been so fond and foolish as to lose her 
heart and to plight her troth to her father’s bailiff, Richard Calle. 
Practical Margaret Paston, who had herself married John Paston 
on the shortest acquaintance for expediency’s sake, and who had 
already told her husband with pride how his daughter had been 
noticed as a goodly young woman, had been for some time on the 
look out for an eligible partner for her. A son of Sir John Oley 
is spoken of with approval, as he had three hundred marks a year, 
and both the mother and the grandmother thought that a good 
match “shuld be got for less money nowe in this world than it 
shud be her after, owthyr that j (one) or sun other good mariage.” 
The “ goodly young woman,” however, took the liberty of judgi 
for herself, and consulted her heart in the giving of her hand. Suc 
a step must have been very rare in those days, for the whole family 
were sorrow-stricken to find that Margery had engaged herself to 
a man of lower rank than her own. Yet it never entered into their 
minds to try to break off theengagement. The Bishop of Norwich 
investigated the matter with all due solemnity, and when once he 
had given out that what had passed between the lovers amounted 
to a plighted troth, Margery’s brothers cast her off and her mother’s 
door was shut against her. Breach of promise in those days was 
looked on as a thing impossible. 

Such letters as these breathe new life into the dry bones of 
history. It is hard to believe that the people living in so confused 
a chapter of our history, when bloody battles followed fast upon 
each other, and when it is hard to find out and harder still to re- 
member who really was king in any given year, were so very 
human in their interests and occupations as these pages show them 
tous. Margaret Paston, though ready, if need were, to stand a 
siege in her own house, was still keenly alive to the necessity of 
purveying “‘a garnyssh or tweyn of powter vesshell ij basanes and 
1j hewers, and xij candiesticks.” She loads her husband with 
commissions of all sorts, even to “a pese of blak bukram for to lyn 
with a gown for me, I xuld bey me a murrey gown to gon in this 
somer, and lyn in the koler the satyn that ye geve me for an 
hodde.” John Paston himself too, even when lodged in the Fleet, 
is almost feminine in the minuteness of the directions he gives con- 
cerning the quality of the wool that he must have for his doublet. 
In one letter we finda short notice of a great battle, and the 
numerous beheadings with which it was followed, and in another 
the writer dwells at great length on the virtues of certain “ tracle 
pottes of Geane (Genoa) ” which he was sending to his mother. 

Of the reforming doctrines of Wycliffe, if indeed they ever 
spread into Norfolk, all traces had by this time vanished. The 
old superstitions still held undisputed sway. Masses and candle- 
burning were supposed to be as good for the dead as pilgrimages 
were for the living. Childermasse Day falling on a Sunday is 
thought reason good for putting off the coronation till Monday. 
Yet the clergy of Norfolk did as little credit to their cloth as 
those of any other county, if we may take the Parson of Snorying 
as a type of them. That worthy, after the Norfolk fashion, was 
leader of a “riotous feloweship.” He haled honest men out of 
their own houses on all sorts of unwarranted accusations, and at 
last we hear that for his evil deeds he has been set in the stocks. 
But still the Bishop of Norwich is held in great reverence, and 
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recusants are at once reduced to obedience when he commands 
under “ peyn of cursing.” 

These Paston letters are also of 
view, — as they do from a time when the Monk of Bury was 
almost the sole representative of Engiish literature. To them, how- 
ever, might in all seriousness be applied the ingenious criticism onco 
bestowed on Chaucer's poems, to wit—that they contained a great 
deal of very imperfect spelling. Though the language differs but 
little from that of our own day, every man seems to have been 
a law unto himself in the matter of spelling, and seldom spelt 
the same word twice in the same way. Another point that 
ought not to pass unnoticed is the absence of profane oaths. 
The writers never stained their pages with any expression 
stronger than “ parde,” and that even is rarely to be met with. 
Here and there we find some of the older forms; as arn for 
are, hem and her for them and their, the intensive prefix a in 
such phrases as a-cold, and so on. There are but few words that 
have passed out of sight altogether, though among these may be 
reckoned copschotyn, stuck-up or high-crested ; doggebold, a servile 
follower ; somerley, to leave fallow; reke, for smoke; murrey, a 
colour much in favour for doublets and aay while occasionally 
we find words used in a sense very different from their present 
meaning, as sad for settled, shrewd for strict, singular for only. 
But of such obsolete words or expressions there are not enough 
to perplex the most superficial reader. Now that an excellent 
edition of the Paston Letters is to be had in so cheap and portable 
a form, they ought to be read 5 Fated one who wishes to know 
what life in England was like before the great change wrought 
by the breach from Rome. 

Each volume is preceded by an excellent historical introduction 
from the pen of the editor, giving a very clear and accurate account 
of the confused history of those unsettled times. Mr. Gairdner has 
indeed fulfilled his task of editing the letters with a care and skill 
that leave nothing to be desired. Those papers not contained in 
Fenn’s collection, which are now published for the first time, are of 
great interest, and wherever it was possible Mr. Gairdner has com- 

those previously published with the original letters. Un- 
ortunately thi mak only be done with a comparatively small 
number, as the greater part of the MSS., which had been by mere 
chance preserved for so long, were by another strange freak of 
fortune unaccountably lost soon after Sir John Fenn drawn 
them from obscurity. 


+ value ina literary point of 


PAPILLON’S ANDRIA OF TERENCE.* 


i ~~ most interesting feature to the scholar’s eye in Mr. 
Papillon’s present edition of the Andria is the introductory 
survey of Latin dramatic prosody, which will be found all the 
more valuable for the cautious and temperate tone of his recogni- 
tion of German labours on the subject. It would be idle to ignore 
the results of the researches of Ritschl and Wagner into the 
records of the Latin tongue, whilst it would be surprising indeed 
if an English scholar were to endorse without reserve their almost 
unlimited adhesion to the theory of original long vowels, which 
after all does but partially account for the difficult phenomena of 
Latin comic prosody. Accordingly, Mr. Papillon, with much 
tact, contents himself with stating candidly the difficulties of 
Plautine and Terentian versification, and reviewing the various 
theories proposed for their removal. Of these the second—namely, 
that which resorts to compression (ecthlipsis), and apherisis or 
apocope, to explain an apparent redundance of syllables—will un- 
doubtedly meet a number of cases, though the contraction of 
two syllables + ~¥-4 with consonants so as to: eliminate the 
vowel between them is much more questionable than the com- 
pression of two vowels coming together. The theory, on the 
other hand, of the dropping of initial and final letters much 
plausibility, and no little confirmation both in direct evidence and 
in the comparison of modern Italian forms; but perhaps the most 
favourite explanation is that of “ neglected position,” that is to say, 
the shortening in comic poetry of vowels naturally short, but reckoned 
as long in Augustan poetry, e.g. némpe, studént. As Mr. Papillon 
pedinee y the weak points of this theory are—1, its not covering a 
number of cases which the “ compression ” theory will meet ; and 2, 
the rarity of such license compared with what we might expect. 
The question of the “influence of accent” cannot be overlooked 
in any competent survey of the whole question, and therefore, as 
we might expect, is carefully touched upon in pp. xxxix.—xlii.; 
and thus in Mr. Papillon’s Andria we get as much as the compass of 
the volume would allow, and a good deal more than can be mache 
from much larger and more pretentious treatises, of an insight into 
the much debated matter of Latin comic prosody. The student 
will do well to master it with a view to the thorough understand- 
ing of the present position of a lis which is likely to be for an inde- 
finitely long time sub judice. The Germans have said, and unsaid, 
and said over again their “says” upon it, by the mouth of their 
oracle Ritschl. Our own Bentley has bolstered up his own subtle 
and acute theories with his characteristic vigour, yet not without 
a suspicion being induced that he was actuated by a zeal for 
victory rather than for truth. In the present state of the discussion, 
however, it is no small service that Mr. Papillon and other pains- 
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taking English scholars are doing towards the ascertainment of the 
truth by a close and critical survey of past and present theories, 
with the essential leaven of common sense in their investigations, 
Before we quit a subject too abstruse for the general reader, it 
may be added that Mr. Papillon is abundantly well qualified to 
handle the subject, from his deep insight into comparative philo- 
logy; and, more generally, that, in all discussions about it, it must 
be borne in mind that the lan of the Latin comic poets was 
spoken, not book, erence and Plautus wrote much as 
the Romans of their day spoke, “fitting to Greek metres words 
subject to all the looseness and uncertainty of everyday accentual 
pronunciation.” 

And this leads us to the contemplation of the plays of Terence 
asa sin ly interesting curiosity of literature. A Punic slave 
is sold into the house of a Roman senator, and so thoroughly ac- 
quires the language and tastes of his cultivated masters as to enjoy 
with them Menander’s classic comedies, and, what is more, to 
turn them into elegant conversational Latin. Had Terence been 
of other antecedents, his want of originality might have been a 
blot on his artistic reputation; but, as it was, he took from his 
teachers what they had taken from theirs, the Greek pattern and type. 
For his own part, he did little as regards plot and construction 
beyond skilful jointing and adapting, as in the case of the Andria, 
made up of Menander’s Andria and Perinthia; but, as regards 
language and dialogue, he achieved a feat which cannot well be 
rated too highly as indicative of his genius. He wrote in an 
acquired language with the idiomatic ease of a native. His style 
shows a marvellous acquaintance with the common talk of the 
Roman people, and yet is wholly free from the rusticity or patois 
which a modern might run the risk of catching in the acquirement 
of a foreign la even on the spot. So rarely is he found 
tripping that there is no better author to place in boys’ hands 
for good Latinity, elegance ‘of style, or insight into the aman 
language of Rome; and it is not to be supposed that, how- 
ever much he may have considered a partial admission of the 
charge to have been prudent and palatable to his great friends, 
such as Scipio and Leelius, he owed this faultlessness of style 
so much to their help and teaching as to natural receptivi 
and linguistic aptitudes, to say nothing of a bright and qui 
genius. The suggestion that, before publishing, Terence used to 
read his compositions in the circle of his friends and avail himself 
of their observations and suggestions may of course have a germ 
of truth in it; but we cal seter accept the story told by 
Suetonius in his Life, as to the rehearsal of the Andria, his first 
play, before Ceecilius at supper. The playwright, humbly clad, 
sat on a low stool beside his patron’s seat when he began to read. 
After a few verses he was invited to a seat at the triclinium, and, as 
his entertainer’s admiration waxed warmer whilst he read on through 
successive scenes and acts, he may be said to have vindicated in 
a rare and signal manner the irresistible claims of genius upon the 
fellowship of men of culture. If the scanty data for a Life of Sevtiane 
which have come down to us are to trusted, the poet must 
have died comparatively young ; and this would make his mastery 
of his adopted language all the more wonderful. Such it seemed 
to a most competent and practised judge, no other than Julius 
Cesar, who styles him, in verses preserved by Suetonius, “ Puri ser- 
monis amator”; and to this we may add the testimony of 
the commentator Servius, who ranks him above all comic poets _ 
“propter solam proprietatem,” or, as Mr. Papillon ‘ante, 
his “apposite neatness of language.” Cesar, indeed, seems 
to have missed in him the vis comica which was more con- 
spicuous in the coarse humour of Plautus, to whom he is 
doubtless inferior in life, dash, and homely jokes. But Terence 
reflects the refinement of genteel comedy, as distinguished 
from broad farce; though, after all, on the charge of coarseness 
or immorality no reader who has any liking for the plays of 
Aristophanes need pretend to fling a stone at Plautus, al less at 
Terence. Some part of the alleged defect of vis comica in Terence 
is referable also, as Mr. Papillon has pointed out, to his model, 
the literature of the new Attic comedy, which was the only 
available fountain of inspiration for a Roman dramatist of 
the date of Terence; and S had to run in a groove of Greek 
manners, characters, scenery, dress, and even names, to esca 
the censure of the Roman authorities. The result is that, look- 
ing at his plots, we must vote them a little tame and samelike ; 
eg. the love of a young man for a girl of questionable sur- 
roundings who turns out to be of free birth, and is married 
to him, forms the plot of the Eunuchus, Heautontimorumenos 
and Phormio, as well as of the Andria. His characters, too, recur 
with little variety ; but, if he has an incident to introduce, he knows 
how to make the most of it, and he shows consummate art in the 
introduction of such natural touches as the behaviour of Pamphilus 
towards Glycerium when she approached too near the flames of 
the funeral pile of her protectress Chrysis, and the pathetic remi- 
niscence by Pamphilus (in Act I. se. v. 47 qq.) of Ghrysia on her 
death-bed entrusting Glycerium to him for the care and protec- 
tion which she could no longer render. This latter seems to have 
attracted the notice of Otway, no feeble master of the tragic or 

athetic vein, and to have been copied by him in his Orphans. 

f, on the other hand, it were seed to adduce passages to rebut 
the charge of the utter absence of the farcical element in Terence, 
we might find them in many such “ asides” to the audience as 
that of the maid, Mysis (in Act. I. sc. iv.), hinting that the 
eagerness of the old nurse, Archillis, to have the midwife fetched 
is due to the prospect of a quiet drop or two with her. “ Impor- 
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tunitatem spectate anicule. Quia compotrix ejus est”; or, as 
Colman has it :— 

Observe how earnest the old gossip is, 

Because this Lesbia is her pot-companion. 
And as to delineation of character, if we admit that the “ fallax 
servus” of Roman comedy is always pretty much the same in one 
play as in the rest, who can withhold applause from the astute- 
ness of Davus in Act II. ii. 15-23, as he recounts his list of in- 
dications that no marriage was meant by Chremes or Simo, and 
that the young people need not trouble themselves? It is im- 
possible not to see Terence’s vein has influenced the comedy 
of such modern writers as Steele and Fielding, as well as French 
comic literature. And what enhances the interest of studying the ex- 
tant works of this eminently representative author of Latin comedy 
is that, whilst he may be taken as using the pure well of undetiled 
spoken Latin, his refinement proves his sympathy with the taste of 

e noble connoisseurs in whose society le seems to have lived, 

rather than of the people, on whom an Aristophanes would have 
depended for favour. 

r. Papillon has been at pains to set his author's acts and 
scenes before us carefully, and with evident respect for the best 
results of recent criticism. Ilis judgment, where we have tested 
it, in the matter of various readings, is usually based on sound 
premisses. Of his annotations we consider those the best which 
touch on grammatical features, such as the illustration of the inci- 
dence of a pluperfect (e.g. fecisset, Prol. 3) after a past tense, where 
a future perfect would have followed a primary tense. In minutely 
explaining the sequence and connexion of moods and tenses he is 
quite at home, and he does his work with suilicient brevity. Long 
notes are a sore hindrance to the enjoyment and comprehension of 
the action of adrama. In one or two places, however, Mr. Papillon’s 
brevity leaves us in doubt as to his interpretation, as where, upon 
Pampbhilus’s expression of dislike to oppose his father’s wishes, 
“ Eine ego ut advorser?” I. vy. 28, he merely notes “sc. faciam.” 
He seems to r Ffaciam as understood, but surely the construc- 
tion is rather akin to that of the accusative and intinitive with ne 
to express indignation or surprise, which occurs in y. 10 of the 
same scene and is so common in Terence. Again, weare puzzled to 
find him explaining “Clam te est” (I. v. 52) as a construction xara 
ovveow, and adding that “clam est=fallit.” Clam is surely a pre- 
position governing an ablative or an accusative, as here and (among 
other places) at Plaut. Mid. Gl. II. i. 34. Here and there a word 
or phrase passes unnoticed which demanded explanation, eg. in 
Act II. se. ii. 23, Quorsumnam (as to the enforcement of the inter- 
rogative by the particle); in III. 26, Cuutio est, for the use of the 
verbal noun for the gerundive; and in vi. 16 subtristis for the 
qualifying force of the preposition. But for the most part the 
editor vigilantly performs his duties as a guide to the grammar 
and interpretation of the Latin comic poet; as witness his sound 
objection at III. i. 19 to the reading “Num immemores 
discipuli?” (Have your pupils forgotten their parts ?) as 
Simo’s retort to Davus, instead of “ Num immemor es 
discipuli,” te. “ What! have you forgotten your scholar, 
Pamphilus?” Nonne would, as he explains, have been more 

propriate than num, were the former reading true, because it is 
implied that they have forgotten. On III. ii. 6, Pex ecastor scitus, 
there is a helpful note on the meanings of scitus, and at v. 49 of 
the same scene we agree with Mr. Papillon in taking alias in the 


Quid alias malim, quam hodie has fieri nuptias ?— 


to mean, not aliter, but at any other time, with reference to hodte. 
“If Chremes consents,” says Simo, “the wedding shall come off 
at once, this very day ; what day so good as the present?” It is 
more difficult to concur in his acceptance of Parry's solution of the 
knot in the passage— 
Etiam puerum inde abiens conveni Chremi, 
Olera et pisciculos minutos ferre obolo ad cenam seni.—IL. iii. 31. 


That he could endorse Mr. Parry's notion that ferre depends on 
vidi lying “ perdu” in convent=venire vidi, was not to be expected ; 
but he evidently gives his adhesion to a kindred method of solu- 
tion when he takes ferre as depending on some verb implied in 
convent. It is likelier, to our thinking, that ferre is the infinitive 
for the participle by a kind of Grecism. Wagner's resort to a 
colon at Chremi, and to making ferre an historic intiritive, is wholly 
untenable. Neither can we agree with him in doubting that there 
are very special and antithetical senses, beyond mere similarity of 
sound, designed by the poet in the verbs of the line of Pamphilus 
QL. iii. 12)— 
Ut ab illa excludar, huc concludar, &c. 

Lucretius’s “exclusus amator” and Davus’s expression in the 
fourth scene of the next act—namely, “In nuptias conjeci herilem 
filium ”—rise up to our memories in protest against such a doubt ; 
and it is very hard upon Terence to deny him the sparkle of “ vis 
comica ” which consists in making the young lover deprecate being 
shut out from Glycerium and the house where he had _ on such 
familiar terms with her,and finding himself“ caged up” instead with 
the other girl for whom he has no faney. Let the poet have the 
credit of intending to give words the fullest force they admit of. 
In IL vi. 23 also, we should be disposed to interpret Davus's 
qualificatory “‘ quod dicendum hic siet” not as a mock deference 
to his master (i.e. “as far as it can be said by one in my place”), 
but rather as a bit of confidential advice (¢.c. “a remark I may 
venture to make entre nous”). This, however, is a matter of 
opinion. In the main, Mr. Papillon’s insight into his author's mind, 


as well as into his manner and modes of expression, qualifies him for 
a guide to Terence not only to the student whose concern it is to 
read that author critically and for purposes of scholarship, but to 
the “ emeritus ” who takes him up for pleasurable reperusal. 


LEAH.* 


ty is good to find a writer's works improving rather than 
deteriorating as time goes on. Mrs. Edwardes’s last novel, 
though not the most agreeable, is the strongest and most complete 
which she has yet produced. Its construction is admirable except 
in one point, and that is the conclusion of the book, which is in 
all good novels the most obvious point for a critic to carp at, and 
the one matter in which it is impossible to satisfy all readers. If 
a story is made to end happily, there will always be some who 
will chest that it is thereiore untrue to life; if unhappily, others 
will cry out that there is enough misery in the actual world, and 
that a writer of fiction should carry his readers out of the dull 
atmosphere of grief into one of brightness and joy. There is 
much to be said in defence of both plans, and the only way of 
ensuring general satisfaction would be to make two endings to 
every novel, from which one might be chosen at the reader's dis- 
cretion. 

The originality of Mrs. Edwardes’s work lies not in her subject 
so much as in its treatment ; and it is nosmall merit to have given 
a new aspect to the well-worn theme of a mercenary marriage. 
Leah Pascal, the heroine of the story, has been brought up by her 
father to consider money as the one good thing in lile; a principle 
which the sufferings caused to her, and especially to her little 
invalid sister Debbie, by their poverty and his selfishness, serve 
to inculeate practically. Thus the currents of her nature, 
which has much that is noble, are turned awry, and when she is 
first introduced to the reader, her whole attention is absorbed in 
considering whether the spray or the coronet of diamonds sent her 
by Jack Chamberlayne, her intended husband, is the more becom- 
ing, and in listening to Debbie's comments on this weighty 
matter :— 

Deb is Leah’s youngest sister, a small girl of ten or eleven, who, within 
locked doors, is occasionally permitted to play audience to the dress 
rehearsals of the bride-elect. She had been playing audience for more than 
two hours new, and her red nose and blue fingers bear evidence to the 
intense nature of the pleasure derived by her trom the entertainment. 

“Why not keep both, Leah? You could wear the spray when you dress 
to amuse yourself and the cororiet when you dress to outshine other people, 
and if Jack Chamberlayne is so immensely rich as everybody says, a hun- 
dred pounds’ worth of diamonds, more or less, could make no ditierence to 


“ Jack Chamberlayne is not immensely rich yet, child. If Jack is lucky 
enough—if Providence directs things well,” Leah corrects herself piously, 
“he will be rich twelvemonths hence. But twelvemonths hence is not 
now.” 

“No, indeed,” says Deb, with a shake of the head. She is a very tiny, 
very tragile-looking child, slightly misshapen, poor little Deb, from her 
birth, and with the precocity of tongue, the mourntul oldness of face and 
voice that not unusually go with bodily deformity in children. “I heard 
Madame Bonchrétien tell Miss Smith only yesterday that Mr. Chamberlayne 
had *un toux qui sent le sapin.’ 1 wish I knew what that means—un toux 
qui sent le sapin ?” 

“JI wish Madame Bonchrétien would attend to her own business,” cried 
Leah, sharply. “If Madame gave her boarders rather fresher meat for 
dinner, and at the same time chattered less about theiy concerns, it would 
be better for all of us.” 

“ And still I respect Madame Bonchrétien,” says Deb, opening her grave, 
dark eyes, “ because my dear M. Danton respects her, and says she is good 
of heart. Ah, Leah, it you had only seen M. Danton sooner! He has a 
picture just like youin his photograph book, and once when I asked him 
about that picture he turned white and looked so odd at me: however, it is 
too late now! Nothing can be changed, of course, when people’s wedding 
dresses are ordered, only it is such a pity Jack Chamberlayne isn’t nice.” 

In the descriptions which are given by the way of Mme. 
Bonchrétien’s boarding-house in Paris, where the Pascal family 
are established, there is a good deal of humour. Old Mrs. Wynch, 
who has “lived under Madame’s roof fifteen years,” and is con- 
stantly threatening to leave it, with her stinging tovgue, which 
drives Mme. Bonchrétien to frantic efforts at keeping the peace, 
is a capital bit of character. The discomtiture of Colonel 
Pascal is almost too terrible to be enjoyed when Mrs. Wynch ap- 
pears like the ghost of Banquo at the wedding banquet which he 
gives in the Paris boarding-house, and insists on occupying, as 
usual, the place at table which is hers by right of fifteen years’ 
custom. ‘lo any ordinary emergency the Prince Charming, as 
his daughters call him, would be equal, but Mrs. Wynch is too 
much for him. “So charmed,” he says in desperation, “ that his 
dear old friend has found herself strong enough at the last 
moment to venture among them.” “His dear old friend 
remains deaf and blind as destiny. ‘Apportez ma vine, Désiré, 
she shouts in her gruff, querulous tones, “ma propre vine. Il 
reste un bong demi dans la bouteille. Champagne? I hate 
champagne. Apportez la vine & moi. Il reste un demi dans la 
bouteille.’” The eharacter of Colonel Pascal, whose heart is 
ruled by one strong feeling, a deep love for himself, is sketched 
with much cleverness. But though one cannot suspect a writer 
of Mrs. Edwardes’s original force of falling into a fashion set 
by other writers merely because it is a fashion, it is time, 
we think, to protest against the hard measure meted out to 


* Leah: a Woman of Fashion. By Mrs. Edwardes, Author of “Ought 
We to Visit Her?” “Susan Fielding,” “Steven Lawrence,” &€. 3 vols, 
London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1875, 
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fathers in novels nowadays. Are there so many fathers 
as novelists would have us believe whose only care is for self, 
who inspire no feeling but repulsion in their children? When 
children were indeed ruled with a rod of iron, allowed but little 
intercourse in their childish days with their elders, and that at a 
distance of “Sir” and “Madam,” it was the delight of fiction to 
illustrate the beauties of paternal love. Now that children are 
grown up as soon as they leave the nursery, and are only not the 
companions of their parents because they choose to go further 
atield for society, novel after novel has presented fathers in an 
aspect as odious as that of the stage lawyers in old-fashioned melo- 
dramas. We have no wish, however, to blame Mrs. Edwardes 
because a character in Leah happens to fall in with a foolish 
fashion common to novels inferior to hers. 

Events of considerable importance take place in Mme. Bonchré- 
tien’s boarding-house before the wedding of Jack Chamberlayne— 
a well-meaning, ill-educated “ petty cravy,’ to employ Mrs. 
Wynch’s term ior him—with Leah Pascal, whom he loves with 
such love as he is capable of, and who loves him not at all, is 
accomplished. In the interval between her doubts concerning the 
diamond spray and coronet and the marriage, Lord Stair, a fre- 
quenter of Mme. Bonchrétien’s house, who pays for his board with 
the influence of his title, has seen Leah Pascal, and resolved to 
introduce her to the world of fashion in London when she shall 
have become Mis. Chamberlayne. Also M. Danton, a poor medical 
student, who has sacrificed his fortune to his principles, who is 
hated by most of Mme. Bonchrétien’s inmates, and beloved by 
many poor patients, has seen Leah Pascal, and, after hating her for 
a short space, falls desperately in love with her. What makes 
matters more serious is that her feelings towards him go through 
precisely the same change. Danton has a genius for music, and a 
tine tenor voice. Curiously enough he is compared to Giuglini 
—or, as the author has it, Guiglini—not for the beauty of 
his voice, but for that of his “fine eyes and delicate line 
of profile,” which latter was hardly the distinction of Giuglini’s 
face. It is curious, too, in another passage, where there is a 
fine description of Adrienne Lecouvreur, to hear of the great 
actress's “ fatal loveliness.” However, every one is free to have 
his own ideas of beauty, and it is enough for the main pur- 
pose of Zeah that Danton and Miss Pascal are beautiful in each 
other’s eyes. Having awaked from her indifference to Jack 
Chamberlayne into love for Danton, Leah is almost persuaded into 
abandoning the glories of silks and diamonds and Jack Chamber- 
layne inspired with absinthe, for a less gorgeous happiness with 
Danton inspired with noble thought and purpose. but she has 
not the strength to sacrifice her dream of riches, although she is 
strong enough to brave the chance of scandal to be incurred by 
taking a walk one evening accompanied by Danton alone through 
the Tuileries gardens on to the Champs Elysées, where they stop 
for a minute to listen to music at a café chantant, and to be seen 
by Lord Stair, who gives no sign of recognition, but treasures up 
his knowledge of the event for future use. In the course of this 
walk Leah and Danton are “ for one brief hour lovers, as un-condi- 
tionally as though no prior claim bound either of them, as much 
cut off from sordid care or presentiment as were the first pair of 
lovers in the garden. One hour; and then comes the moment of 
awakening.” When Danton proposes to break the news of the 
destruction of Leah’s engagement to Jack Chamberlayne in favour 
of a fresh engagement to himself, Leah falters and puts off the time 
for aetion until after the morrow. Before the morrow comes 
she has heard and believed a report that Danton has a wife. The 
fact that she does believe this report at once without inquiry goes 
rather to show that her love for Danton was not very deep, and 
takes away somewhat from the compassion which her position at 
the time might otherwise arouse. 

Immediately after what Leah takes to be the fatal discovery of 
Danton’s marriage, a certain Mrs. Baltimore, a cousin of Leah's, 
who has been the means of bringing her and Jack Chamberlayne 
together, arrives at Mme. Bonchrétien’s boarding-house to stay for 
the wedding :— 

Mrs. Baltimore lives on men’s praise, in men’s society ; has men friends 
by the hundred ; has embittered men’s homes, if she has not broken their 
hearts, by the seore—and hates them! Not, perhaps, as she hates her own 
sex—that feeling is instinctive, warm, human; but rather with the wary, 
cold hatred of political antagonists. A type of woman belonging to an alto- 
gether advanced stage of civilization, but growing every day we live more 
common. 

Mrs. Baltimore sees at once how matters stand with Leah and 
Danton, and does her best to show her cousin the folly of poor 
marriages, and to prevent her from listening any more to Danton’s 
winged words. In spite of this, however, Leah meets him, by his 
request, in a studio at the top of the house, when all the other 
boarders have gone to bed, and there hears the history of his life 
and the explanation of the story she has heard. At the end he 
makes one more eloquent 1 to her to throw away the gold 
that gilds the straitened forehead of the fool, and to marry him. 
She replies that she loves him, that she wishes to die, and that 
she will marry Jack Chamberlayne on the day after the morrow. 
Miss Pascal, it will be seen, is not a nice woman; and yet Mrs. 
Edwardes manages to awaken interest and even pity inher behalf. 
She makes on the day after her interview with Danton a desperate 
appeal to her father to interfere and stop the wedding with Jack 
hamberlayne :— 
“ Father ”—she rises abruptly, comes to his side, and looks down at him 


straight, with her miserable, wistful eyes—* I wish to God I could get out 
of marrying Jack!” 


Colonel Pascal gives a little jump, as though a hand had struck him. 
“ Get out—of marrying—Jack ?” he stammers, a full stop of breathlessness 
between each syllable. 

“ Get out of marrying Jack. I never pretended to care for him, as you 
know. And I was quite willing—oh, you need not speak, I wanted no 
coercion on your part! quite willing to sell myself to the highest bidder. 
But now that it comes so near—father—I hate it worse than I expected ; I 


think it right to tell you so.” 

Colonel Pascal by this time has recovered his presence of mind. “ Your 
nerves are upset, Leah. All girls talk like this before their weddings. That 
you have no romantic attachment to poor Jack, I know ;, but the marriages 
that begin with romantic attachment do not, alas! end the best. When 
you have been Jack’s wife three months——” 

* Go on, sir.” 

“ You—you will have grown accustomed——” begins Prinee Charming, 
airily. But Leah interrupts him—oh, with what a gesture of profound 
contempt, for herself, for him ! 

“ Have grown accustomed to my shame! That’s the worst thought of 
all”—her head sinks upon her breast—“ that one can grow accustomed, 
even to the degradation of such a marriage as this.” 

“ I—I implore you not to speak so loud. If Bell—if one of the children 
should overhear !”” 

“ If one of the children should overhear—well, in the time to come, it 
might be good that one of the children could say, ‘ On the night before her 
marriage, Leah shrank from herself. On the night before her marriage, if 
our father had wished it, Leah might have been saved.’” 


The wedding takes place; Jack and his wife go abroad, and while 
they are at Rome he discovers by accident the secret of her love 
for Danton, and becomes jealous with the ferocity of a weak low 
nature. They return to town, and Leah satisties her old ambition 
of becoming a woman of fashion, helped on to that desired end by 
Lord Stair, who is her slave. The story of her life and Jack's from 
day today in London is told with a simgular and almost horrible 
truth. The humorous picture of the Robarts family, the next 
heirs to Jack’s property,is an agreeable relief, although even here 
there is something grim in the humour. The catastrophe which 
one would expeet to occur, and whieh does in fact occur, is that 
Danton suddenly appears in London, having a an appointment 
there, and is thrown in contact with Leah. hen she hears of 
his arrival she makes more than one effort to establish better rela~ 
tions between Jack and herself, but without success. “ It is the 
low man thinks the woman low,” and Jack, having diseovered one 
fault in his wife's conduet, can believe little good of her. Mean- 
while, Lord Stair has made his declaration to Leah and been 
repulsed with scorn; and he takes his revenge after the fashion 
of his nature. Leah meets him at the opera, and is to meet him 
again at a great ball; but in the crush-room she suddenly changes 
her mind, and, seeing Danton passing outside, asks him to take her 
to her carriage, and goes straight home. Lord Stair, with courteous 
malice, carries the intelligence of her meeting with Danton to Jack 
Chamberlayne. It is a good touch of the author’s to make Jack, 
with all his lowness and all his conviction of Leah’s want of faith 
to him, conceal his impressions from Lord Stair, and hide his rage 
and frantic jealousy until he is alone with Leah. The scene which 
takes place between them is perhaps the strongest in the book, and 
is certainly not the most agreeable, as may be judged from the fact 
that it is ended by Jack breaking a blood-vessel and falling into 
his wife’s arms just as he is advancing towards her with a hand 
threateningly lifted. This is the beginning of the end, and we 
have already said that we think the end the least satisfactory part 
of Mrs. Edwardes’s novel. There may be many people, however, 
who will not agree with this opinion, and readers may be left to 
find out for themselves what is the end, and form their own 
conclusions upon it. It will have been seen that Leak is by no 
means a pleasant book, but its force and originality entitle it to 
a good place among novels. There is one very pleasant cha- 
racter in it, of whom little has been said here, Debbie, Leah’s in- 
valid sister. Here is a postscript written by her to her father's 

3i— 


Aunt hepzibah lives at Ramsgitt, and there are Shells and Donkeys and 
a tortis-Hell cat with Kittens, and I can’t sleep at night for joy. And Papa 
and Naomi will live aione! ! : 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


ys most collections of papers written for a ine, 
Mr, Edward King’s account of his journey through the South 
is full of information and interest.* It would have been a most 
valuable and telling work if he had taken the trouble to rewrite it 
—to leave out two-thirds of its bulk, as consisting of local descrip- 
tion and personal detail, which, however they may contribute to 
the liveliness of a casual paper, and however amusing they may 
be in instalments of a few pages at a time, become tedious when 
gathered together in a mass—and to put in con- 
nected chapters the evidence, scattered at present throughout the 
irrelevant material of this huge quarto, that bears on the several 
topics in which the politi is gravely interested. As a 
mere book of travel gh an often-travelled country, the work 
is ten times too large ; as a practical account of the present condi- 
tion and apparent p ts of the South, it is too much of a 
medley, and sadly wanting in anything like cohesion and arrange- 
ment. Nevertheless the tacts and evidence are there, though they 
lie scattered in every direction amid the ordinary material of a 


* The Great South: a Record of J in Louisiana, Texas, the 
Indian Territory, &c. By Edward King. ertford, Conn.: American 
Publishing Company. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
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traveller's journal written for the amusement of magazine readers. 
The testimony to the misgovernment and misery of the South, 
since the result of the war separated her States from one another, 
preventirg them from bringing their common strength to bear on 
the common object of restoring order, industry, and honest govern- 
ment, and Ps them singly at the mercy of the conquerors, is 
decisive and overwhelming. If the South had been left, as had 
so frequently been promised, to enjoy within the straitened bonds 
of the Union such self-rule as still belo by law and 
ight to the several States—on the faith of which expect- 
ation her armies surrendered, when they could probably have 
maintained a guerrilla warfare for years—she might, and would, 
by energy, by active obedience to the counsels of her wisest 

iefs, by frugal administration of her remaining resources, and 
patient attention to the work of restoration, have recovered her 
neat. True that the war had demoralized her agricultural 

bourers, and flung upon her towns large numbers of idle, igno- 
rant, and worthless negroes, and not a few idle and helpless whites ; 
but a vigorous law against vagabondage would have repressed this 
evil, and the natural facility with which an agricultural country, 


having no large fixed capital, and needing none, can recover from the | 


ravages of war, would have been once more exemplified. If, on the 


other hand, she had been fairly treated as a conquered country, and | 


placed under the despotic government of militaryrulers, her citizens, 
safe in the protection of energetic administrators of the law, and 
at liberty, so long as they did not meddle with politics, to devote 
themselves to the restoration of their fortunes, might have re- 
covered hope, and, working in hope, have restored prosperity, long 
ere ten years had ane. But there are passages in this work 
which fully explain the passive submission of the Southerners to 
ruin and desolation. They were neither allowed to govern them- 
selves nor governed by responsible and rational despots; they 
suffered all the evils of the worst tyranny and of utter anarchy. 
The Federal Government interfered with the utmost violence to 
ensure the ascendency of the negro voters under Radical guidance ; 
and it left the vilest adventurers of the party, the only men who 
would have undertaken such a task, or could have won the negroes 
to their side by the means that were requisite, to administer at 
their pleasure the government thus created. The white man found 
that there was no protection for his property, no possibility of en- 
forcing contracts—nay, that the labour on which he depended was 
actually seduced away from him by promises never meant to be 
fulfilled, the favourite delusion of the negro being that every 
freed man was to be presented with “forty acres and a mule” 
free of cost. At the same time the South was burdened by a 
stupendous taxation, often half or a third of the highest income 
that could have been raised from the land when cultivated as 
before the war. The Northern adventurers borrowed enor- 
mous sums; and as, of course, their credit was very 
bad, they had to immense interest and borrow at 
heavy discount. They stole all they could lay their hands on; 
but they burdened the State with a debt twice or thrice as large 
as the sums they could steal. The taxation was so heavy that 
lands were constantly abandoned as not worth the rates levied upon 
them. The Border States were the most more fortunate, Vir- 
ginia excepted; for their white population was too large to be 
crushed by the black vote or suppressed by proscription, and the 
secession of Missouri and Kentucky was Sealed and that of 
Tennessee imperfectly recognized, by the conquerors. Mississippi 
escaped the burden of debt because her intrusive Government in- 
herited the discredit of her ancient insolvency. But the Carolinas, 
Georgia, and Alabama have been swindled, by the combination of 
fraudulent lenders and dishonest borrowers, out of vast sums, not 
one penny of which was ever received by the States, and not a 
mny of which would any other people, under similar conditions, 

} wooed of paying. This would have been bad anough; but at the 
same time that the landowners were reduced to penury by the 
devastations of war, followed by a taxation of sir cent, on 
their entire ‘capital (not on their annual income), they were de- 
prived of all chance of meeting their difficulties by the incurable 
idleness and dishonesty of the blacks, under the influence of 
Northern demagogues. The author of the book before us 
received in every direction the same testimony, that a popular 
master could, if remote from towns, induce the blacks to work 
for him, though irregularly and lazily; but that if a,white 
agitator got at them, they were sure in the long run to quit 
him. Another difficulty arises from the incurable habit of 
theft which characterizes the negro race. The author insists 
that the Southerners ought not to depend merely on their 
— crops—cotton, tobacco, rice, sugar—which are precarious, 
at the mercy of weather, insects, worms, and negro fickleness, 

but to raise corn, wheat, beef, and mutton for their own consumption. 
The invariable reply he received to such exhortations is that with 
which all who know anything of the South are so familiar :—“ We 
can raise nothing in the way of food; poultry, turkeys, pigs, corn, 
are all stolen, not occasionally and so as to cause a loss, but 
pag eae pen and so that it is impossible to keep them.” Where 
blacks predominate no justice can be obtained ; and in no case 
does it pay to raise such portable and perishable goods in the 
midst of such a population, any more than it could pay to raise 
game for home consumption in the neighbourhood of a town, 
with its of miscalled poachers, in England. The hopeless 
look which the writer describes as visible on the faces of the best 
and wisest of the Southern people—not on those of the fire-eaters, 
or the embittered and revengeful men who look forward, as con- 
quered Englishmen would and beaten Frenchmen do, to another 


' struggle, but on those of men who led in the last conflict and 
| know best the hopelessness of another, and generally on the 
features of the elder men of education and intelligence—bears 
witness to a state far worse than that of 1865, and to a general 
ruin such as war alone could never have wrought. Nor is the 
prospect of future generations a cheerful one. The Southerners 
tind, as some of the West India islands did, that slavery is a 
better education for negroes than they have hitherto got in freedom, 
and that those who belonged to the last generation of slaves are 
far superior to those who are growing up as the first generation of 
freemen. The negro threatens to be a mere incubus on the finest 
regions of the Union; and, as such, a future generation of Anglo- 
| Saxons, Northern or Southern, are hardly likely to deal more 
, tenderly with him than with the Red Indian. Indeed, by Mr. 
| King’s account, the Cherokees are a far nobler people, more capable 
of civilization and more endurable neighbours, than the treed 
| negroes. 

| Mr. Thomas Taylor's Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries * is such 
| a book as we can well comprehend that a man born before the days 
, of sound philological and mythological science, and with an ec- 
centric taste for discovering in all sorts of works meanings which 
the author never dreamt of, should write and publish. Even Mr. 
Gladstone's Studies on Homer contain no stranger and wilder theo- 
' ries than that which makes Virgil a profaner and interpreter of the 
| Mysteries, and fancies that the Descent of Eneas into Avernus was 
borrowed, not from the Odyssey, but from Plato and the hiero- 
phants of Eleusis. But what does surprise us is that at this date 
any one should think it worth while to reprint such a treatise, and 
that not as a mere example of extravagant speculation, but as if 
it contained real information on curious points of history and 
scholarship, nay, as if it might convey useful lessons on ethics and 
divinity to well-educated men of the present time. But this is 
not the first instance that has occurred to suggest to us that the 
extent of surface in American studies is more than compensated by 
limitation of depth; and that the learning of the present genera- 
tion of European scholars has not affected the teaching of Trans- 
atlantic schools, and has not always reached even the Professors 
of American Universities. 

Works on Freemasonry are generally, and almost eget 
unreadable, so far as the profane are concerned, whatever may 
their use or interest for the initiated. They cannot tell us what 
Freemasonry is, and they are apparently in constant danger of 
giving an impression that they have nothing to reveal, which they 
endeavour to escape by a grandiloquence of expression and an air 
of solemnity that, in comparison with the trivialities that they 
do tell, have an effect inevitably and exceedingly ludicrous. The only 
way in which Dr. Mackey’s book differs from others of its kind is 
that it gives some curious details concerning the recent history of the 
Order and the changes that have taken place in its practice and in 
its regulations; while the author's protest against the republication 
of the first edition of his book, as containing errors which he has 
since detected and abjured, as well as the general character of his 
work, give a sort of guarantee for his carefulness and accuracy. 
At the same time, to the outer world such a book can never have 
any interest but of that of the merest and vaguest curiosity. 


We find upon our list two or three ee works, more or 
less practical, less or more scientific. . Grimes'’s Mysteries of 
the Head and the Heart} has the special distinction of being 
neither the one thing nor the other. It starts from the pseudo- 
science of phrenology as its basis, elaborately expounding the struc- 
ture of the brain and the nervous system, and their relations with 
the greater viscera, and especially with the circulation of the blood, 
from a phrenological standpoint ; and endeavours, from the results 
of the author's own experiences as a phrenologist, to refute the larger 
pretensions of the Mesmerist and Spiritualist. Dr. Hall’s How to Live 
Long § is a collection of dogmatic precepts, most of them trite and 
sensible, a few novel, and apparently sound, with some neither new 
nor sound, and several which are quite capable of killing a good many 
of us, were we rash enough to prefer them to the results of our own 
experience. This is a description applicable to almost any collec- 
tion of medical precepts; but we can give no more distinctive 
account of the vo sect, ot Be us, partly because it possesses no dis- 
tinctive characteristic. Dr. Knight's Treatise on the Improvement 
of Health |j begins with a careful description of the structure of the 
human body, the nature and functions of the different organs, and 
their mutual co-operation ; and then proceeds to discuss the “natural 
means ” by which they may be kept in or restored to vigour, and 
especially the quality and effects of different species of food. 

A little book on domestic architecture 4] is based on a simple 
but clever idea, cleverly and briefly worked. Several persons of 


* The Eleusinian and Bacchic Mysteries. A Dissertation. By Thomas 
Taylor. New York: J. W. Bouton. London: Triibner & Co. 

+ A Tezxt-Book of Masonic Jurisprudence. By Albert Mackey, M.D. 
New York: Clark & Maynard. London: Triibner & Co. 

t The Mysteries ¢ the Head and the Heart Explained. By J. Stanley 
Grimes. Chicago: Keen, Cooke, & Co. London: Triibner & Co, 

§ How to Live Long. By W. W. Hall, A.M., M.D., Author of “Health 
by Good Living,” “ Health at Home,” &c. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 
Cambridge: The Riverside Press. London: Sampson Low & Co. 

|| The Improvement of the Health of Children and Adults by Natural 
Means ; including a History of Food and a Consideration of its Substantial 
Qualities. By James Knight, M.D. New York: Putnam & Sons. 
London: Sampson Low & Co, 


Q Illustrated Homes: a Series of Papers describing Real Houses and 
Real People. By E.C. Gardner, Author of ** Homes, and How to Make 
Them.” Boston: Osgood & Co. London: Triibner & @o. 
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different professions and various characters, mostly in some way 
or other remarkable, come to the architect to demand from him 
a plan of a house suitable to their various needs, means, circum- 
stances, and humours; the reasons and difficulties of each plan 
are debated, and, ~—. the result is shown both in plan and 
in elevation. The book is really readable, apart from any use 
that may be made of it by Englishmen, which is not likely to 
be great. 

A seventh edition of a Dictionary of “ Familiar Quotations” * 
remains, as might be expected, full of defects, positive and 
negative. Not only are many very familiar phrases left out, and 
some by no means so common inserted, but single words or short 
phrases are referred to some particular author in whose day they 
were already as familiar as they are now, and who no more 
originated dem than Dickens invented the phrase “ household 
words” when he made it the title of a magazine. 

Another volume of the series of American Pioneers and 
Patriots + possesses somewhat more interest than most of its pre- 
decessors. It relates the history of the expeditions from the 
Canadas (then but recently occupied and settled only in the parts 
nearest the coast and the lower course of the St. Lawrence) which 
traversed the upper a of that river, discovered the falls of 
Niagara, crossed the es and the territory that now forms the 
States of Indiana and Illinois, and reached the Mississippi. The 
chief of these expeditions, an explorer of the old heroic type, 
uniting the chivalry and gallantry, the “festive intrepidity ” and 
love of dangerous adventure, that characterized the old nobility of 
France, with the hardihood and daring of the Western pioneer, was 
the Chevalier de la Salle; some of the most venturous and perilous 
feats connected with his enterprise were performed by Jesuit 
priests, bent not on profitable trade or scientific discovery, but on 
the conversion of the Indian tribes. For this end they incurred the 
most appalling dangers and dared the most desperate journeys, 
travelling by twos or threes in the midst of unknown and often 
unfriendly races, and through the wilds of a region then absolutely 
new to white men, and more than once left absolutely alone among 
the savage tribes, who, however friendly for the moment, might, as 
they well knew, be induced at any instant by superstition, passion, 
or mere caprice, to put them to a death of lingering torture. They 
seem to have deeply impressed the Indians by a courage so 
dauntless, unsullied by a trace of warlike ferocity, by their 

simple faith in the often treacherous hospitality offered to 
them, and by the penetration and good sense which so often 
baffled the ingenuity of native stratagem; but they abso- 
lutely failed in fulfilling the high ambition and Christian we 
which prompted them to undertake adventures from which the 
most daring of their martial countrymen would have shrunk. De 
Salle imitated them in one respect—a determined patience with 
the ignorance and perversity of savages which averted numerous 
oo collisions, and secured him the general goodwill of the 
tribes with whom he endeavoured to establish trading relations ; 
while at the same time he displayed a resolution not to be trifled 
with or wantonly wronged—not to put up with injuries which the 
Indians themselves regarded and intended as affronts or outrages— 
which a an equal degree of respect and fear. If he did not 
achieve all that he had in view, he was among the most successful 
of the _y explorers of the continent, and if the course of after 
events been different, France might have owed to him her 


original claim to a colonial empire as vast and valuable as our own. 


There are few of the American pioneers whose lives are either so 
honourable to themselves or so interesting to the reader. 

Bachelder’s Popular Resorts} describes the watering-places of 
the United States, from the Gulf of Mexico to the es, and 
from Massachusetts to California. These places fill a larger space 
in the social life of America, especially in that of the citizen "4 
than do their congeners in any other country; it is there that the 
holiday of the — is spent, and there also that the splendours 
of the fashionable season are chiefly displayed; and their natural 
beauties are more various, and in some cases more striking, than 
those of any European baths or seaside resorts, and now and then 
exceed in strangeness and interest even the most renowned holiday 
scenes in Switzerland. But a description of such places falls 
almost inevitably into the tone and style of a guide-book, and has 
little of a higher value or interest. Mr. Drake’s Nooks and Corners 
of the New England Coast § has much higher pretensions, and the 
subject, if it does not afford so wide a range, is large enough, and 
sufficiently full of natural and historical attractions, to excuse even 
the unusual s and time which the author has bestowed upon it, 
and which will, we fear, condemn his volume to lie on drawing-room 
tables and rather to be looked at than to be read. 


As usual, certain Reports of special interest form a part of the 


* Familiar Quotations; being an attempt to trace to their Sources 
Passaves and Phrases in Common Use. — By John Bartlett. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 


+ American Pioneers and Patriots. Adventures of Chevalier dela Salle and 
his Companions, in their Explorations of the Prairies, Forests, Lakes, and 
Rivers of the New World. By John S.C. Abbott. New York: Dodd & 
Mead. London: Triibner & Go. 

} Popular Resorts, and how to Reach them; combining a Brief Description 
of th ogg 5 Summer Retreats in the United States. By John B. 

elder. ndon: Sampson Low & Co. Boston: John B. Bachelder. 

§ Nooks and Corners of the New-England Coast. By Samuel Adams 
Drake, Author of “Old Landmarks of Boston,” “ Historic Fields,” and 
“Mansions of Middlesex.” New York: Harper & Brothers. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 


American literature best worthy of English attention. A most 
elaborate and careful account of the fresh-water fisheries of the 
Union *, their value (which is very great, the capital invested in 
those of Lake Michigan alone exceeding 430,000 dollars), their 
processes and prospects, the introduction of pisciculture, the quality, 
abundance, and enemies of the different sorts of fish in which 
American lakes and rivers abound, will be found essential to the 
officials charged with the care of fisheries elsewhere, and an inte- 
resting study to fishermen. Nowhere within so easy reach can the 
latter hope to find more splendid or more varied sport—perhaps 
nowhere in the world. The first Report of the oe 7 of the 
Public Health Associationt contains a great number of papers, 
few of which are unimportant, and many of which are full of new 
and valuable matter. It should be found in every library of refer- 
ence, and in every medical collection which aspires to width of 
scope or completeness of information. The Pennsylvania Bureau 
of Statistics issued its Second Annual Report}, of the usual cha- 
racter, dull and valuable of course. 

Mr. Baker’s monograph on engraving § is brief and somewhat 
scanty, and its chief rm at least for the general reader, will 
be found in its illustrations, some of them very curious and quaint. 
Absolute Money ||, we need hardly say, is, as the title suggests, a 
new, but not unfamiliar, case of currency mania and political 
circle-squaring. 

Osgood’s Maritime Provinces§ is a guide-book, made un- 
usually interesting by citations from books intrinsically valu- 
able, to the Atlantic portions of the Dominion, which are far less 
known to the mother-country than they deserve. 

Bachelor Ben ** is @ story with a moral and religious purpose, 
and apparently a young lady’s first attempt. 


* United States’ Fish Commission: Report of the Commissioner for 1872 
7. 1873. Washington: Government Printing Office. London: Triibner 
0. 
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+ Public Health: Reports and Papers 
eal urd & Houghton. Cambridge : 


Health Association, 1873. New York: 
Riverside Press. 
t Second Annual Report, Bureau of Statistics of Pennsylvania, 1873-74. 
Harrisburg: B. F. Meyers.” London 
§ The Origin and Antiquity of Engraving ; with some Remarks on the 
Utility and Pleasures of Prints, By Wes. Baker. With Heliotype 
Illustrations. Boston: & Co. 


|| Absolute 1: a New System of National Finance under a Co-opera- 
tive Government. By Britton A. Hill, Author of “Liberty and Law.” 
St. Louis: Soule, Thomas, & Wentworth. 


The Maritime Provinces: Handbook for Travellers. A Guide to the 
raged Cities, §c., of Canada, §c. With Mapsand Plans. Boston: Osgood 


** Bachelor Ben. By Ella A. Giles. Chicago :_Jansen & Co. Madison : 
Attwood. London: Sampson Low & Co. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Sarorpay Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 6d., or 
87 50 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, at 
the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or to Mr. B. F. 
STEVENS, American Agency, 17 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
may commence at any time, 


PARIS. 
Copies of the SaruRDAY REVIEW may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. FornermrenaM, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines. 


The SatuRDAY Review ts duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The publication of the SatuRDAY REviEw takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early tratns, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Saturpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Ofte, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.€., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


Copies of the Sarurpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


Now ready, VOLUME XXXIX., bound in cloth, price 16s, 
Cloth Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s, each. Also, 
Reading Cases, price 2s. 6d. each. May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[September 25, 1875. 


— 
UNiIvERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW ESSION 167-76. 
The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will commence on Moaday. October 4. 
oF INTRODUCTORY LECTURE at3 p.M., by Professor CORFIELD, M.A., M 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS (including the Department of the 
POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, Fine Arts) will begin on Tuesday, October 5. INTRODUCTORY LECTURE at3 P.M. by 
Professor ALEX. W. B. KENN DY, C.E. INTRODUCTORY LECTURE for the DE- 
Price 6d. PAKTMENT of FINE ARTS on the same day, at 4.30 P.M., by Professor E.J. POYNTER, 

A.R.A. 
of FACULTY of SCIENCE (including the Department of the Applied 

NTENTS ‘ SEPTEMBER 25, 1873: iences) wi gin on Tuesday, 
a Spain Centenary Sq for BOYS between the ages of Seven and Sixteen will RE-OPEN on Tuesday, 
e nn ptember 21. 
The Admiralty and bn Slaves. Russian Nihilism. P. f thi Departments of the College, containing full information respecting 
French — The Montreal Riots. Court-Martial. Classes ees, Days Hours OF &e. Copies of the =" mer 
. Cross Compulsion. Queen’, Tr. t: dd ot t Scholarships, ar rizes open to Competition by Stude: 
the several F ecultion, may be obtained at th he Ottice of th he ‘College. 
The E imation for the Medical Entrance Exhibitions, and also that for the Andrews 
The Critical Disease. Hatrance Prizes (Faculties of Arts and Laws, and of Science), will be held at the College on the 
se gle ath anc h of September. 
The Falai Sing! h and 29th be: 
The Pope and the French Pilgrims London Bridge. mateur Detectives. The College is close to the Gower Street Station of the Metropolitan Railway,and only a 
Le Puy (Haute Loire). A Strange Story. The Theatres. few minutes’ walk from the Termini of the North-Western, Midland, and Great Northern 
Bacing at Doncaster. - Railways. 


The Abode of Snow. 

Ranke’s History of England—II. Lewin’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 
Lonsdale’s Worthies of Cumberland. Bombaugh’s Gleanings for the Curious. 
‘The Paston Letters—II. Papillon’s Andria of Terence. Leah. 
American Literature. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,038, SEPTEMBER 18, 1875: 


The in in Herzegovina—Lord Elcho and the Government of London—The 
n the Solent—The Orleans Princes and the Republic—Political Parties 
Forster on Thrift—St. Beecher and the Nonconformists—What 

Mr. Cross’s Act Does Not Do. 


Mlusions of br gn Abbey—Girls in the Schoolroom—The Whitechapel 
Mystery—A Californian Capitalist—The Swimming Mania—A Night on a 
Mourtain—The Porter of Havre—The St. Leger. 


Ranke’s History of England—The Land of the North Wind—O'Clery’s Italian Revo- 
lution—Fighting the Air—The Count of Paris on the American War—Myers’s 
Translation of Pindar—Glennie’s Pilgrim-Memories—Minor Notices—German 


London: Published at 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL | PALACE.—PICTURE GALLERY, open all the 
year round, for the Reception and Ay. of Pictures by celebrated Artists of the rs 
and Schools. Sold Works are removed immediately.—Apply fer particulars 
Mr. C. W. Wass, Superintendent of the Gallery. 


D®BES ¢ GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 
RIUM,” with “ Dream of Pilste’s Wife,” ** The Night of the Crucitixi 
“La of the Cross,” **Christian Martyrs,"’ Gaming Table,” DORE 
GALLERY, 35 N New Bond Street. Ten to Six. Admission, ls. 


ST. THOMASS HOSPITAL, Albert Embankment, West- 
minster Bridge, 8.E._The MEDICAL SESSION for 1875 and 1876 will COMMENCE 
Friday. an ADDRESS will be delivered by Dr. PAYNE, 
Ge onion e + have the option of pa: £40 for the First & similar for the 
Second, 1, £20 for the for the Third. and £10 for year; x, ty paying a3 £108 once, of 


MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


Honorary Consulting Physici: Dr. Barker and Dr. J. Risdon Bennett. 
Honorary Consulting Surgeon—Mr. Frederick Pie Gros Clark. 
De Dr. Bristows, Dr. Murchison, Dr. Stone. 
r. Simon, Mr. sydney Jones, Mr. Mr. 
{ssistant-Physicians_Dr. Ord, Dr. J. Harley, De. Payne. 
Obstetric 
issistant-Surgeons—Mr. F. Mason, “Mr. Henry Arnott, Mr. W. W. Wagstaffe. 
Ranger. 
tesident A ssistant-Physician—Dr. 
tesident Assistant-Suryeon— Mr. “McKellar. 
ipothecary— Mr. R. W. Jones. 


ih 


LECTURERS. 

Medicine—Dr. Peacock v= Dr. Murchison. Surgery—Mr. S: Jones and ae. MacCor- 
‘mac. Dr. Bristowe. Physiology and Practical Physiology—Dr. Ord and 
Dr. John Harley. Descriptive Anatomy—Mxr. Francis Mason Mr. W. Ww ‘agstatfe. 

l De n the D Room—The Anatomical Leeturers, Dr. R. W. 
eid, and Assistants. “Special Anatomical and M: Rainey. 
actical and —Mr. Croft and Mr. Mac Ki Chemistry and Practical 
Chemistry —Dr. Midwifery—Dr. Gervis. kes and Natural Philosophy— 


. Stone. Materia Medica—Dr. ne. Forensic Medicine —Dr. Stone. Comparative 
C. Stewart. Ophthalmic Liebreich. Botany—Mr. A. W. Bennett. 
—Mr. J. W. Elliott ions of Moriid 


G. Ranger. onstrati 
Anatomy r. Green ficld. Lectures on Morbid Anatomy and Practical Pathology—Mr. 
Arnott an ‘m. Rhys Williams. 


d Dr. Greenfield. Mental Diseases—Dr. W 


T. B. PEACOCK, M.D., Dean. 
R. G. WHITFIELD, Medical Secretary. 
Any further information required will be afforded by Mr. WHITFIELD. 


OTICE.—ROYAL SOHOOL of MINES, Jermyn Street, 
London.—The TWENT¥-PIFTH SESSION will BEGIN on FRIDAY, October 1. 
may be had on application. TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


UBLIC READING and SPEAKING.—The Rey. ALEX. 


‘J. D. DORSEY, B.D., will. begin work on September 27, at 13 Prince's Square ; on 2th, 
at King’s College, London ; ; about October 18, at Oxford and Cambrids ze, if invited now. 


ERSITY EDUCATION. 


for JUNIOR STUDENTS about the age of Sixteen. is being founded in Cambridge, 

under the patronage of His Grace ad Chanceilor of the University. A few Stuclents can 

ved in Temporary Premises this Octover Term. and a portion of the Permanent 

ildings will be ready "for sixty Students in October 1876. Inclusive Charge for Board, 
Tuition, and University Fees, £2 2s. per week.— Address, Rev. le BRerReTon, “Cambridge. 


St. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, TENBURY, Worcestershire. 

Sir FREDERICK A. GORE Bart . M.A. and Mus. Doe. 

. Precentor of Hereford. //ead-Master—The Rev. V. K. COUPE Ei, B.A., late Scholar 

College. o he Sens of Gentlemen aie earefully grounded in Religicus 

Classics. Mathematics, French, Drawinz, With a view to their entermg the 

on Public Schools, Germa: usic also taught if required. Boys are 

itted between the ages of Nine ‘and Fourteen. The College is situated on a hill in one of 

the healthiest and most beautiful parts of England, about Two > MasTu Tenbury Station. 
STER. 


£120 per ann’ particulars apply to the Heap- 
R 098 8 A 8S HOO L. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 


ot vilus from £90 to 810 year 


“The Examination will be on ) September 29. and two following days. 


@idates may be d,either at Rossall School (where Board and Lodging will be 
posited or at St. John's College, Oxéord, as they prefer. 


Seven of these Scholarships are open to all Boys tag al —y— ot a Sind School or not) 
under Fourteen years of age last Lady-day (Mareh 2 so Loys under Pifteen at the 


For further information apply to the Rev. the Hzap-MAastTer, Rossall School,.Fleetwoed. 


August 1875. ___ JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


|NIVERSITY ALL, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 
Principal and Classical Tutor—E. 8. BEESLY, M.A. Oxon, Professor of 
istory in University College, London. 


Vice-Principal and Mathematical Tutor—J. J. WALKER, M.A., Trin. oo Dublin. 


Students at University College are received into the Hall, and reside under Collegiate 
discipline. Some of the sets of Kooms are now vacant, at rents varying from 2 to £48 for the 
Session. Satistactory references will be required by the Principal from all gentlemen 
to be admitted into the Hall. 

The Hall will Re-open o: peatar the 5th of October next, ie day on which the Session of 
the Faculties of Arts and Laws and of Science will begin at University College, in close 
proximity to which it is situated. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. ‘_The Trustees of be Gilchrist Fund have Three 
Scholarships of £50 per annum, each tenable for Three years by Students resi the Hall, 
one being awarded every year to the candidate pening highest in the June striculation 
Examination of the University of London. 

Prospectuses, containing further information, may be_obtained on written application 
addressed to the PRINCIPAL, or to the SECRETARY, at the Hall. 

June 1875. 


Toa 
RUSSELS—PRIVATE TUITION.—Rev. Dr. MOFFATT, 
Chaplain of the ee Church, Porte de Namur, receives a limited number of 
PUPILs, for the study of French, German, Classics, Mathematics, and all the branches of a 
sound English Education. Resident French and German Tutors. Terms moderate. Sous 
Men desirous of end themselves in French and German received for a shorter per: 
Address, Rue de la Vanne, 31. 


RMY DIRECT, WOOLWICH, CONTROL, &c.—Rev. Dr. 


HUGHES (Wrang. Camb.), who has passed jaws 300 for the above Examinations, ocea- 
sionally has VACANCIES, The best assistance in Sciences, Languages, &c.—Ealing, W. 


()VERSLADE, near RUGBY.—A First-Class PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, under the Rev. G. F. WRIGHT, M.A.. late Fellow of Corp. Chr. Coll.,Cam- 
bridge, and formerly Assistant-Master at Shrewsbury School and Wellington College. 


OLKESTONE.—Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. (Scholar) 

Oxon, assisted by a Cambridge Honours-Man and a competent staff of Teachers, pre 3 

ior the Universities and for all Competitive Examinations. Pupils successful at lest Hight 
Examinations. 


WES ESTON- SUPER-MARE.—SELECT BOARDING 

IL, conducted by [RW IN SHARP, JOHN SHARP, B.A., and ISAAC 

SHARP, 1856. Further particulars,and Names of Gentlemen whose Son: 

have been se een at this School, will be forwarded on application._Address, Woodside, 
eston-super- Mare 


Monet oto JENKINS, M.A. (Wrangler), assisted by an able 
Staff of in First Class Honours Second in Ist Class of Natural 

nce ‘Tripos), RESIDENT and NON- RESIDES NT PUPILS for the Army, 
~~ ich, and Cdoper’s 1 's Hill.—Address, 50 Cornwall Road, Westbourne Park, W. 


PREP: ARATION for SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. at the PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS._An OXFORD GRADUATE (Marlburian), in High Classical Honours, 
receives PUPILS under Sixteen years, who are intended for School, or who need special care 
through delicate health, &c._Ad . Rev. W. Eqn, Great Blakenham Rectory, Ipswich. 


Puce: ATION.—A CLERGYMAN wishes to Educate a BOY 
any age zt Eight and Sixteen. Inclusive Terms (part of the year in German: 


y) 
from 20 a ae . B. D., care of Messrs. Terry, Stoneman, & Co., 6 Hatton Garden, 
ndon, 


HIGH-CLass PRIVATE TUITION.—Mr. H. MARMA- 
DUKE HEWITT, M.A. (Double First in Honours, Camb.), Lecturer i 


ical 
Literature at New College. London. can give special attention to Two or Three PUPILS. for 
the Universities, Public Schools. or any Competitive Examination. Rapid progress with intel- 


. ligent Pupils.—Address, 82 Gower Street, London, w.c, 


MAJOR BARNARD, late H.M. 41st Rest., B.A., F. LS S., 

receives a few BOYS to edaents bs his own Children, whose ages range up to 
Fifteen. _The situation is very healthy, and has been found beneficial for Delicate Boys.— 
Bartlow, Leckhampton Hill, Cheltenham. 


M& - BERNSTEIN prepares junior and senior CANDIDATES 
for all in Classics, English Composition, French, German, and 

Italian. r Ladies. High testimonials and references. Address, 10 Southampton 

Street, Stran 


MENTONE- —An e experienced TUTOR, about to return to 


aman t for the Winter, is prepared to take charge of One or Two PUPILS.— 
Address, B.A.,3 Wesley Street, Barnsley. 


DELICATE or BACKWARD BOYS requiring a comfortable 
HOME.—A GRADUATE (Married) of Trinity College, Cambridge, an old Rugbeian, 
who takes Five Pupils. has TWO VACANCIES. He offers Classies, Mathematies, French, 
and thorough German, and every possible care and Home comfort for Delicate Boys. Ghost 
ing, Fishing, and Hunting, if desired. Terms 180 to 200 Guineas.— Address, Rev. H. KR. L 
Holdgate Rectory, Much Wenlock. 


Mss MARY LEECH’S MORNING SCHOOL for YOUNG 


| 


—A NEW COLLEGE, adapted | A 


LADIES will RE- OPEN Oetober 1, at 14 Radnor Place, yde Park, W. 


HE Misses A. and R. LEECH’S SCHOOL (ate | Belgrave 
Cottaze) for LITTLE BOYS will RE-OPEN October 1, at 65 and 66 
Gardens Park, W. 
BROAD.—A LADY, who has spent s some time in Italy and 


the South of France. would te happy to pass the WINTER with a ial on ond 
CONTINEN T. No > salary required.—Address, L. M. N., Treacier’s Library, brighton. 


GE RMAN GENTLEM AN, having just taken a high ‘degree 


the University of Heic desi rous of obtaining an ENGAGEMENT as 
PRIV? ATE TUTOR or MASTE class School. Ile has had two years’ experience 
ina an I English School.—Address, G.F. w. + Cambridge Park. Twickenham. 


HY DROPATHY.—SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 


Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. For Invalids and those re- 
quiring rest and change. Turkish Bathson the premises. Privateentrance to Richmond Park. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 


Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Rooms. Spacious Cotiee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hote]. 


ROBERT PARK, Manager. 


QGOUTHSEA.— —PIER HOTEL and QUEEN'S HOTEL. 
These favourite First-class Hotels are unsurpassed for comfort, convenience, and 
position, being near . Bath-rooms,and Pier. Military Bands twice a day. 


JLFRACOMBE HOTEL, Iifracombe, North Devon.—Accessible 


from all parts by Steam and Rail. —See Time Tables. Appointments, Cuisine and 
| Wines perfect, with choice of 250 Rooms. Tariif on application to MANAVER. 
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